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PSEUDO-TEACHING VERSUS TEACHING PUPILS 
TO LEARN 


E. C. CLINE 
In the School Review 


Ww HAT would one think of a 
teacher of woodwork who, without 
preliminaries, assigned an article to 
be made at home, did nothing but 
judge the work as presented to the 
class, and then assigned another 
piece, and so on “until the ground 
was covered?” How does this pro- 
cedure differ from that of teachers 
who assign as outside work such men- 
tal feats as proving geometry the- 
orems, making a summary, memoriz- 
ing poems, using reference works, 
and who then use all the ‘‘teaching” 
time checking on how well the pu- 
pils have performed the feats? Com- 
pared with the skills of shop and 
laboratory, are these mental feats so 
simple that they can be learned in- 
cidentally and without the help of 
teachers? 

Teachers of subjects in which 
these mental tricks are assigned have 
prated much of the “mental train- 
ing” their subjects produced. But 
where is the logic of leaving this 
mental training to the chance that 
pupils will pick it up without benefit 
of pedagogy? Why not reduce the 
pay of teachers who do nothing but 
act as tally clerks while a few of 
their pupils teach themselves and 


the others copy their work or fail? 

Which is the more important: 
what is read in school or the fact that 
the trick of reading is mastered? 
Which is more important to the pu- 
pil: the facts in a hundred poor, 
fumbling oral reports, or the ability 
to make good oral reports? Which is 
more important: the facts that fall 
away in accord with the law of for- 
getting, or the technique of gather- 
ing and interpreting facts which, 
once mastered, is never lost precisely 
because it is useful and used 
throughout life? 

An attempt to find real, instead of 
merely plausible, answers to such 
questions will indicate the distinc- 
tion between teaching and pseudo- 
teaching. Pseudo-teaching is lesson- 
hearing, is keeping check on what 
pupils succeed in teaching them- 
selves, is dodging the real duty and 
opportunity of teaching. When there 
is teaching, learning is done: in 
school; in pseudo-teaching, learning 
is done outside the classroom. Real 
teaching recognizes that learning is 
the important job in education, that 
it is a difficult feat and needs direc- 
tion; pseudo-teaching assumes that 
learning is an unimportant task 
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which can be done incidentally, with- 
out help. Real teaching assumes that 
the techniques of getting and using 
information are at least as important 
as the information itself; pseudo- 
teaching believes that information- 
getting is the entire goal of educa- 
tion. Real teaching knows that 
education is a life-long job to be 
continued by means of learning-tricks 
and interests acquired in school; 
pseudo-teaching would have us be- 
lieve that education is finished before 
a person comes to grip with real ex- 
perience. 

Few teachers will deny the truth 
of these distinctions. Many able 
teachers and supervisors have taken 
steps in the direction of helping 
pupils master the techniques of learn- 
ing, but few have gone the whole 
way logically. The prevailing basic 
scheme is the outside-learning-inside- 
reciting type, with only incidental 
tinkering here and there to secure 
better assignments, better question- 
ing, or better testing. Such tinker- 
ing, moreover, is generally conceived 
from the standpoint of teaching 
rather than that of /earning. Some 
teachers of science, the practical arts, 
and commercial subjects have de- 
veloped the laboratory-studio meth- 
od to its logical conclusion. 

The new method demands three 
things: definite learning units, provi- 
sion for supervision of learning by 
the teacher, and a classroom equip- 
ped with the needed materials for 
learning. 

A learning unit includes assign- 


ment, preparation of the assignment, 
and discussion of the results of the 
preparation. The main point is that 
all three must be worked out to- 
gether with the primary intent to 
direct, improve, and to check on 
learning per se; the unit is a Jearn. 
ing unit, not a teaching unit. The 
assignment will be clear and definite, 
not only about what is to be done, 
but about ow it is to be done. The 
preparation, at least so far as mastery 
of the learning methods is involved, 
occurs in school under the direction 
of the teacher. The discussion is real 
discussion, based on knowledge 
which has been well enough di- 
gested to serve as a basis for worth- 
while opinions, arguments, and ten- 
tative conclusions. 

Individual differences can really 
be served because the preparation 
is individual, under the personal di- 
rection of the teacher. 

Do teachers have time to super- 
vise learning in addition to other 
activities? Why not ask whether 
schoolmen can afford to clutter up 
the school with the less important at 
the expense of the more important. 

The advantages of the laboratory 
method are: 

1. Learning is taught, not left to 
chance. 

2. Pupils grow in mastery of 
study methods so that eventually 
efficient, independent study is pos- 
sible. Under the older method, the 
last geometry theorem is precisely 
as much a mystery to most pupils 
as the first. 
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3. Testing is done concurrently 
with the study, is more accurate and 
fair, and is more easily done. 

4. Every pupil is busy every 
minute. 

5. Individual differences are ob- 
served, and something specific can 
be done for every pupil. 

6. There are no large bundles of 
“handed-in” work to be taken home 
by the teacher. 

7. Both individual and group 
work may be done. Study is largely 
individual, but discussion of com- 
mon problems or conclusions may be 
group work. 

In the laboratory method the as- 
signment is made at the beginning 
of the hour, or previously. Pupils 
begin work under the teachetr’s su- 
pervision. Errors are corrected and 
explanations given individually or 
for the group as the situation de- 
mands. Every pupil works every 
minute. Individual projects are stim- 
ulated. There is no dishonesty. 
Every pupil is checked at every 
step. Everybody understands all the 
assignments or as much as he can 
comprehend, and the teacher knows 
accurately what value to put on each 
contribution. The learning is di- 
rected. Discussion is real discussion 
because no time is wasted in reciting 
facts that everyone knows or in find- 
ing someone who knows something 
to discuss. The time spent in super- 


vising study is balanced by the time 
saved in abolishing the useless, bor- 
ing, question-and-answer skirmishes 
between teacher and pupil to find 
out what the pupil has been doing. 
Time is actually gained because 
many things—testing, learning, 
marking —are done concurrently 
instead of serially. Finally, the gain 
in pupil-learning efficiency will, in 
a short time, make for greater ac- 
complishment than can possibly be 
obtained under the older method, 
under which all except the brightest 
pupils consume just as much time 
during the last week getting the 
lessons, and getting them just as 
poorly, as they did in the first week. 

It may be argued that some out- 
side study is a good thing. Agreed— 
if it follows instruction given in 
school. But outside study that is 
merely an irritating, fumbling at- 
tempt to wade through an assign- 
ment not only does nothing to im- 
prove learning but actually develops 
that distaste for intellectual attack 
on problems that is characteristic of 
American life. 

The sum of the matter is that sec- 
ondary schools are failing in their 
principal task if they do not directly 
teach pupils how to study. A com- 
plete reorientation of teaching is 
necessary. Mere tinkering with the 
old recitation is not enough. Learn- 
ing must be brought into the school. 


E. C. Cline is Principal of the Morton Senior High 
School, Richmond, Indiana. Reported from the 


School Review, XLVI (April, 


1938), 257-64. 
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BUT WHAT DO THE GUINEA PIGS THINK? 


NaAoMI JOHN WHITE 


In the Clearing House 


- HAVE just finished teaching 
a course in English literature. In the 
18 weeks of the semester the class 
covered 12 centuries of literature, 
which is, even in these modern days 
of speed, a fair rate of galloping 
along. To be sure, we lost a bit of 
the 17th century during the football 
season and some of the 18th because 
of special assemblies, but, breathless 
and panting, we managed to catch 
sight of George Bernard Shaw’s 
white whiskers by the last week of 
the semester. 

There were a few casualties ‘during 
the 18 weeks. Phyllis took the scarlet 
fever during the 11th century and 
went home, and Joan decided to get 
married during the 15th. George lost 
interest completely in the 16th, and 
Harry yawned during the 17th and 
declared frankly that Shakespeare 
was the bunk, and if we didn’t mind, 
he’d take a nap now and tackle him 
again next year. 

My class of 32 pupils was an ordi- 
nary one—barring one Chinese boy 
born in Oklahoma and one Amer- 
ican missionary’s daughter born in 
China. Fifteen of the members 
thought they would go to college, 
17 thought they would not. Their 
1.Q.’s ranged from 89 to 112. 

Since the class came at the last 
period of the day we had an “inter- 
est club.” This being a required club, 
the first week of the semester I re- 
quested them to pick out something 


in which to be interested. The in- 
terests suggested, ranging from fish- 
ing to making fondant candy, did 
not seem exactly suitable for a writ- 
ten report as the activity carried on in 
Room 41 between 2:50 and 3:30 
P.M., but finally, after another week 


of discussion, we had two sugges- | 
tions on which to vote: a Travel Club | 


and a Sports Club. Travel won. 


Nobody in our group had been | 


anywhere except Doris, who had 


lived in Florida when she was eight | 


years old, and Harry, who had once 


gone to Los Angeles in a box-car, | 
1 had been to Dallas twice, but some. | 


how these experiences, rare as they 
weee, hardly seemed of sufficient im- 
portance to last for 18 weeks of dis- 
cussion. 

The travel club didn’t thrive, al- 
though I suggested topics and 
brought maps and globes. Doris 
told all she remembered about Flor- 
ida, and Harry got so realistic with 
his box-car trip to Los Angeles that 
even George perked up in anticipa- 


tion of Harry’s mentioning some- 
thing not quite suitable. 


And then one day Ona gave a re-} 


port she had read somewhere on 
modern education. And my class 
woke up. They had all sorts of ideas 
about modern education and were 
eager to tell them. They had found 
their interest. They would draw up 
the plans for the ideal high school. 

I suggested a bibliography—which 
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they promptly vetoed. They were 
sick of reading up on subjects. They 
wanted to say what they thought, not 
what they had read somewhere. 

The whole thing wound up by 
being considerably involved, but 
some of their unanimous decisions 
were: 

“The ideal school does not require 
a student to take a subject—Latin, 
for example—which he is honestly 


incapable of learning. 


“History should be modernized 


- and taught backward instead of for- 


ward, as should the history of Eng- 
lish literature—start with the pres- 
ent-day authors, who are easiest to 


read, and then go back to Chaucer. 
“Algebra, geometry, and advanced’ 


science should not be required un- 
less the student will really be ab’e 
to use them in the future. 

“Grammar should be taught ima 
nontechnical manner, and literature 


' should be read for enjoyment and 


not for information as to style, plot, 
structure, etc.” 

At the end of the course, for no 
reason at all, I asked some questions. 
They were answered anonymously, 
with only the word boy or girl at the 
top of the paper. 

I asked them if they would still 
attend school if attendance were not 
required. Twelve boys said yes, four 
said no. Ten girls said yes, six, no. I 
asked who paid the teachers’ salaries, 


and received such interesting infor- 
mation as: “the superintendent of 
schools,” “the city council,” 
government,” taxpayers,” “the 
state.” 

I asked if they were ever blue. 
Ten boys said they were never blue, 
four were blue once in a while, and 
two said they were really unhappy 
most of the time. Eleven girls said 
they were never blue, and five said 
they were unhappy. 

I asked why children were re- 
quired by law to attend school—just 
what is the purpose of education? I 
received such answers as: 

“To prepare students later on in 
business,” “to prepare for life so 
that we will be better Christians,” 
“to be able to get along with peo- 
ple,” “to make and keep democracy,” 
“to make the world more civilized,” 
“raise the moral standards,” “I don’t 
know,” “‘to give us a chance for good 
jobs,” “search me,” “to get better 
adjusted, “nothing,” and “I see no 
reason.” 

I have a new class now, 35 of 
them. I made a mistake today and 
turned to last semester’s plans. 

But it really does not matter. The 
outline is just the same. Oscar is 
Harry, and Margaret is Ellen, and 
Shakespeare still sleeps at Stratford 
on Avon. And after all, who is the 
guinea pig? Oscar, or Harry, or 
Shakespeare, or I 


homa, High School. Reported from the Clearing 


Naomi John White teaches in the Muskogee, Okla- 
House, XII (April, 1938), 478-80. 
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HERESY IN HANDWRITING 


LUELLA COLE 
In the Elementary School Journal 


—yurinc the past five years I 
have been conducting experiments 


in the diagnostic teaching of hand- 
writing in a number of cities. Every- 
where I have gone I have found 
handwriting the worst taught, the 
most neglected, and the least under- 
stood subject in the elementary 
school. It is the only fundamental 
subject generally untouched by diag- 
nostic work. Both teachers and pupils 
are in a chronic state of discourage- 
ment. The meager gains made under 
current methods of instruction are 
almost incredible. In no other sub- 
ject do children make so little prog- 
ress. 

In the course of these experiments 
more than 20 classes have been 
taught diagnostically—some by my- 
self, some under my supervision, 
_ others by teachers who simply fol- 
lowed a manual of directions. The 
results were practically uniform. 
Every class gained in one semester 
from two to four years, as mea- 
sured by the Ayres scale. In a year’s 
time, not more than 5 percent of 
the pupils in any class were writing 
below “quality 60’ on this scale, 
and all class medians were between 
65 and 72. Classes ranged from 
high-second to high-fifth grades, 
and the results were equally good on 
all levels. 

There is, then, abundant evidence 
that handwriting does not have to 
be learned at a snail’s pace. The 
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question at once arises why it usually 
is. The answer lies, I believe, in the 
perfectly appalling nonsense gener. 
ally believed by teachers. All present. 
day systems of instruction are based 
on certain traditional concepts which 
absorb the average teacher’s atten- 
tion, block the acceptance of any 
non-conforming idea, and control 
the direction and nature of his teach. 
ing. It is my contention that most of 
these assumptions are false. Among 
these basic tenets of current hand. 
writing “religion” are the following: 

1. A teacher must herself be an 
expert writer. This is nonsense, 
Handwriting involves muscular skill 


not the accumulation of ideas. It isf 


therefore less related to the other 


school subjects than to other kinds} 
of muscular learning — swimming} 


dancing, playing tennis, etc. To say 
that a teacher must write well before 


he can teach others to write is ash 


ridiculous as to say that a track coach 
must jump six and a half feet before 
he can teach high jumping. Any fol- 
lower of any sport knows that the 
expert is rarely able to teach at all. 

Far from believing that a teacher 


must write well before he can teach) 


well, I am convinced that the exact 
Opposite is the case. The good 
writer simply does not know how he 
executes his movements. The poor 
writer can easily find out by observ- 
ing himself what makes his writing 
bad. His ineptness has no relation to 
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the ability to analyze what a child has 
written, to study his methods of pro- 
duction, locate his errors, show him 
what is wrong, and guide his reme- 
dial instruction. Indeed, my own 
errors are of untold value in helping 
me teach children. I know why they 
make mistakes because I know why 
I make the same mistakes. Wher- 
ever I arrange for experiments I al- 
ways ask to be assigned teachers 
who are poor writers. The last thing 
I want is an expert. 

2. All writing the children see on 
the board must be perfect. This is 
more nonsense. Last year 286 pupils 
who had seen my script repeatedly 
were asked by their teachers, in my 
absence, a series of questions about 
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my writing. The teachers undoubt- 
edly made earnest inquiry because 
they had been appalled at my lack 
of style. Not a single child had 
noticed that I wrote badly. Of the 
286 pupils, 259 thought I wrote as 
well as, or better than, their teach- 
ets; my blackboard performance is 
around 40 on the Ayres scale, 
whereas the teachers rarely produced 
anything below 70. 

No educational end is served by 
requiring teachers to labor by the 
hour putting faultless writing on 
the boards; nobody except supervi- 
sors, principals, and the recording 
angel will credit it. The uncritical 
eye of the small child will not even 
tecognize the script as good. 

3. All writing must be done by 
arm-movement. The clearest proof 
of absurdity in this statement is the 
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fact that only teachers write with 
such a movement. Generations of 
teachers have taught arm-movement 
to generations of pupils, among 
whom possibly 2 percent use this 
method of production as adults. 

The general public uses two 
techniques. One, employing the fin- 
gers almost exclusively, is objection- 
able because the fingers become fa- 
tigued and the writing illegible. The 
other technique consists in using 
the arm to carry the hand across the 
page, keeping the fingers straight, 
guiding the pen with the fingertips, 
but moving the hand—as a unit— 
from the wrist. In efficiency, there is 
little to choose between this method 
and the arm movement. 

Arm-movement may be the thing 
for the expert, but children are not 
experts. The fundamental fact is that 
pupils do not learn to control an 
arm-movement. At the end of the 
elementary years most of them show 
a partially learned motion that is 
neither one thing nor another; this 
half-learned technique soon breaks 
down under the pressure of high 
school work. 

4. No “fine” writing can be done 
with a fountain pen. It is quite evi- 
dent that an adult expert does his 
best work with a fine, stiff, steel 
pen, but we are talking about chil- 
dren. The question of which imple- 
ment children in which grades 
should use is perennial. The pencil 
is admittedly unsatisfactory. On the 
other hand, pen and ink are the twin 
demons of the penmanship period. 
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Even an adult finds them hard to was too big if the children used bey 
control. The customary baptism of three spaces; consequently the pow. | ™ 
ink is an ordeal from which few  ers-that-be simply rehashed the al. | | 
pupils completely recover. phabet and decreed that two spaces | “ 

Furthermore, children, at best, are should be used. sit 
mediocre penman. Within their lim- All that is needed is paper with vid 
itations of small hands, immature lines somewhat closer together, so lax 
nervous control, and great fatig- that one space can be used for small | *™ 
ability, they write best with the letters, three for loops above the * 
instrument that makes the least de- line, and two for loops below. The f 
mands on them—the fountain pen. proportions of the letters would cel 
And it is presumably more sensible then be invariable from the begin. | 
to teach children to write well with ning to the end of instruction; the wi 
the type of pen they will use as letters would merely have to be “ng 
adults, than to teach them to write made smaller in the later grades. 
badly with’a type of pen they will Don’t supervisors, principals, and 4 
not use if they can help it. superintendents know that it is eas- fol 

5. No child ever has enough ier to change paper than to change | 
practice in handwriting because he children? te 
can still improve. There must be a 7. Quality and speed are inversely * | 
point beyond which practice is un- related. This assumption is totally “ 
necessary, partly because the level wrong. Actually speed and quality 3 
reached is good enough for daily use are inseparable. It is quality and fo 
and partly because the time could 4Awrrying that have this inverse rela. 28 
better be spent on something else. tionship. - 

6. In the primary grades the loop The only way to do anything fas 
letters should be twice as high as _ is to do it well. The lesson from all “a 
the small letters; in the upper grades, sports is clear. The one road to speed | ™ 
three times as high. This is sheer in- in the use of any muscular skill is the a 
sanity. Teachers in the third, fourth, development of perfect, undeviating Pe 
and fifth grades struggle in vain to form. Moreover, nothing kills good os 
make children stop doing what form so quickly and surely as hur. i 
teachers in the first three grades have ying. As applied to handwriting, 
just finished training them to do. this principle means that children 
When I first discovered this amaz- should work only for correct form “ 


ing ignorance of the fundamental 
laws of habit formation I asked 
everyone I could find for an explana- 
tion. The only one forthcoming 
was: because of the way the pen- 
manship paper was ruled, the writing 


and should never be hurried. 

The above comments are admit: 
tedly heretical and destructive. I ob 
viously intend the reader to know 
that I think current methods of in- 
struction in handwriting are poor 
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beyond belief. Now for the diagnos- 
tic method of instruction: 

First, the negative items. I do not 
care in what position the children 
sit or what movement they use pro- 
vided they are comfortable and re- 
laxed. I completely ban pen and ink 
and encourage every child to buy a 
fountain pen. (Contrary to general 
expectation, dime-store pens are ex- 
cellent. Out of 130 used under my 
supervision in one year, despite 
wholesale abuse and misuse, only 
one broke and only one wore out.) 

With the atmosphere thus cleared, 
I proceed with a system that has the 
following six main characteristics: 

1. All work is diagnostic. The 
pupils write simple exercises, each 
pupil giving himself the types of 
drill the teacher’s analysis may in- 
dicate are needed. 

2. All work deals with letter 
formation. If every letter is made 
correctly, the general quality cannot 
be low. The more complex habits 
needed in producing running script 
will develop as soon as the children 
are old enough to control them. If 
perfect letter formation is not 
teached (and it is not by most chil- 
dren under any other system) no 
satisfactory script can ever develop. 

3. In each series the pupils learn 
only one new letter. A single letter 


appears to children as a “learnable” 
unit of work. They feel that their 
immediate objective is within reach. 

4. The exercises teach self-anal- 
ysis. At the end of a semester's work 
any child can diagnose errors. 

5. The only criterion of a pupil’s 
work is legibility. I have no special 
liking for blots, uneven lines, or va- 
garies of slant, but penalizing chil- 
dren for these defects is simply 
punishing them for being children. 

6. A pupil is excused from any 
series of exercises as soon as he 
writes three satisfactory ones. I ex- 
cuse each child as soon as I conscien- 
tiously can, and get to work where I 
am most needed. An excused child 
may do anything he likes with the 
time he has earned by good work. 
Even the poorest writer is sometimes 
excused. With freedom just around 
the corner, handwriting drill no 
longer stretches into eternity, but 
only to the third good exercise—and 
even the dullest can count to three. 

Under this system, the average 
progress is about three years’ normal 
gain in ome semester. Complete 
reformations are the rule, not the 
startling exception. The evidence 
all shows that diagnosis is just as 
important in handwriting as in any 
other subject, and just as productive 
of progress. 


Luella Cole is a lecturer in the Extension Division 

of the University of California and an author and 

independent research worker. Reported from the 

Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (April, 
1938), 606-18. 
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MODERN BUILDINGS FOR MODERN EDUCATION 


WILLIAM LESCAZE 


In Progressive Education 


Most of our school buildings 
are pretty bad. You don’t have to be 
teacher or an architect to know that. 
A walk through any city will con- 
vince anyone who has eyes to see. 
Some of our schools look costly, 
some shabby. But a// of them are 
definitely cheerless, uninspired, and 
uninspiring. 

All over the world they seem to 
be that way. Sasha Guitry writes of 
his childhood in France: 

“Why should all schools give off 
the atmosphere of prisons. The 
architects who put up such horrors 
should be punished.” 

However, before proceeding with 
the punishment, let us ask ourselves 
two pertinent questions: (1) Was 
the architect actually the responsible 
fellow? and (2) How was the archi- 
tect selected? 

Regarding the first question, was 
the architect given real responsi- 
bility? In most cases I know he was 
not. And that is one of the main 
reasons for our school buildings be- 
ing what they are. 

In selecting an architect, first 
examine carefully the qualifications 
of your candidates. Don’t ask them 
to make some sketches—examine the 
work they have already done. Make 
sure there are ideas behind their 
designs; then evaluate these ideas. 
And then, when you have selected 
your man, by all means trust him, 
have confidence in him. That’s the 
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only way which may get you more 
than just another building, a work 
of art, that rare thing—real architec. 
ture. 

Regarding the second question; 
How was the architect selected? In 
most cases one of two methods was 
followed. In small cities a dozen ‘or 
so public-spirited citizens were per- 
suaded to form a special school com- 
mission entrusted with the job of 
seeing that the new building be 
built. In large cities the job was 
turned over to the bureau of con- 
struction and maintenance of the 
board of education. In the first case, 
in small cities, we have a condition 
characterized by chance—the odds 
being a thousand to one that it will 
not work out well. And second, in 
large cities, a condition characterized 
by routine, with a politically-minded 
appointee at the head of a bureau of 
draftsmen. 

A third method, that of competi- 


tion, has been used less and less | 


often, though in former years it has 


given us such buildings as the United | 


States Capitol, the Pan-American 
Building, the New York Public 
Library, and others. 

In creating a school building, the 
first job—the clarification of the 
education program and its transla- 
tion into spaces and their sizes and 
co-relationships—is not the archi- 
tect’s, it is yours and the school com- 
mission’s. No design, however pretty 
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it may look on paper, is worth any- 
thing unless it is made after your 
job is done. That design must be 
based on the real requirements of 
your program, and zot, as is too 
often the case, made before the pro- 
gram, with your educational needs 
fitted in afterwards as best you 
can. 

In recent years, architects have 
been rediscovering an old funda- 
mental principle: namely, that archi- 
tecture is the art and science of 
building for people living today, just 
as modern education is preparation 
for the life of today—not for the 
life of a hundred years ago. Modern 
architecture recognizes that modern 
functions cannot be fitted into old 
forms, nor can 20th century “uses’’ 
be combined with 12th century 
“beauties.” It never did work. It 
never will work. We all want beauty, 
but of our own time, created for 
our own needs. What kind of 
beauty is there in imitation Greek 
banks, imitation Roman courthouses, 
imitation Gothic colleges? Beauty is 
not captured by importing a “style.” 
Beauty and use, form and function, 
have never been separated in any 
work of architecture, old or new, 
which turned out to be good. 

New modes of living, new social 
habits, new materials and methods 
of construction are here. At long 


last, architecture has begun to be- 
come again what it always should 
have been—a creative thinking pro- 
cess in terms of today’s living hu- 
man beings, in terms of their needs, 
in terms of their knowledge and 
talents. 

When an architect sets out to de- 
sign a building, if he is committed 
at the outset to thinking in terms of 
a period style, he finds himself 
hopelessly shackled. Every step he 
takes must be either an ineffective 
compromise or an unforgivable devi- 
ation from stylistic convention. 

On the other hand, the modern 
architect, holding no brief for pre- 
ordained orders or styles, proceeds 
unhampered from an analysis of the 
facts to an idea, and from that idea 
to a final design. He proceeds from 
the inside of the building to the 
outside. He begins at the beginning 
with the organization of all the re- 
quirements in a logical working 
order, fitting them to the site, the 
budget, and to a new image of 
beauty which grows in his mind. 

An outstanding educator says: 
“We work with the child as a whole; 
architects with the whole building. 
Both must be purposeful and they 
must function. Each of us works 
from the inside out and are no 
longer satisfied with artificial fa- 
cades.”” 


William Lescaze is a New York architect and de- 
signer of the modern Ansonia, Connecticut, High 


School. 


Reported from Progressive Education, 


XV (April, 1938), 332-36. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE READING CLINIC 


STELLA S. CENTER 
In the English Journal 


Wy E are agreed that serious 


reading disabilities exist; ample sta- 
tistics establish the fact that a large 
percentage of both school and adult 
population cannot read. We have 
now reached the point of demanding 
a constructive program for dealing 
with reading disabilities. 

There are many good answers to 
the question as to what to do for 
disabled readers. I shall limit my 
discussion to the reading clinic. 

Among the minimal essentials of 
a reading clinic are space, color, and 
sunlight. It should be a pleasant 
place. The clinic should be equipped 
with materials for giving both men- 
tal and language tests, particularly 
silent and oral reading. It is obvious 
that attractive books of all kinds are 
indispensable. I place among the ne- 
cessities a motion picture camera for 
recording eye-movements as the pu- 
pil reads (opthalmograph). From 
the photographic reading graph it is 
possible to discover the reading 
speed per minute, the number of re- 
grtessions and fixations, the duration 
of fixations, and the eye-span. 

Supplementing the reading graph 
there should be a test with the tele- 
binocular to detect any tendency to 
suppress one eye and make the other 
do the work. Unless fusion of im- 
ages is immediate and reliable, read- 
ing will be associated with such 
discomfort that the reader will not 
persist in reading. 
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These two tests with the opthal. 
mograph and the telebinocular con. 
stitute a screening process enabling 
a teacher who is not an eye special- 
ist to separate pupils with normal 
eyes from those whose visual anom- 
alies make a visit to the eye specialist 
urgent. 

The next instrument urgently 
needed is an audiometer, for reading 
disabilities are closely correlated 
with auditory acuity. The beginning 
reader has a large vocabulary of 
words whose meaning he knows 
when he hears them. Then begins 
the work of identifying words heard 
and words seen. If hearing is not 
acute, he will probably fumble with 
reading, spelling, pronunciation. 

In every clinic provision should 
be made for psychological and physi- 
cal examinations by specialists. All 
findings based on objective data 


should be supplemented by confer- f 


ences and interviews, until.a com- 


plete picture of each pupil has been 


recorded. 

Another machine which we have 
found very useful in the Reading 
Clinic of New York University is 
the metronoscope, a three-shutter 
device which trains the pupil in reg- 
ular, rhythmic, left-to-right eye 
movements and is so constructed 
that the speed of reading can be 
adjusted to the reader and gradu- 
ally increased as his improvement 
warrants. 
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What of the teaching personnel? 
The first essential is instructors who 
know what reading is. They must 
understand reading difficulties. They 
must never become so absorbed in 
the mechanics of reading that they 
lose sight of the purpose of all read- 
ing: to get ideas from the printed 
page. One member of the teaching 
staff should master the teaching 
technique of the metronoscope, 
which has possibilities as a teaching 
instrument not yet even guessed. 

Any doubts as to public interest 
in reading disabilities is dispelled 
by a study of the response to broad- 
casts and to newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. The public is becoming 
reading conscious. Note recent arti- 
cles in the popular magazines. 

The disabled readers who visited 
our clinic last year ranged in age 
from nine to 69, and represented a 
wide variety of occupations. All have 
one thing in common; they are handi- 
capped by lack of reading skill 
and are courageously trying to rem- 
edy their deficiencies. Men and boys 
predominate. Girls and women either 
read better or won't admit their 
reading disabilities. 

Disabled readers are not limited 
to those of inferior intelligence. Su- 
perior minds may accompany reading 
disabilities. 

Our policy is to individualize our 
work. In almost every instance the 
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reading disability could have been 
prevented if a wise teacher had noted 
the initial difficulty and given intel- 
ligent help. 

We are dealing in most cases 
with chronic retardation—in some 
instances with a lifetime of retarda- 
tion. Consciousness of inability to 
read makes a child feel queer and 
different. One successful business 
man told me that he had a definite 
procedure by which he referred 
everything to his secretary, and said 
that he would be thrown into a panic 
if called on to read a paragraph 
aloud to anyone. 

We build an educational system 
around the idea that pupils must 
master books, and then fail to teach 
them how to read. The chief source 
of ideas is the book; yet our schools 
graduate pupils who take little inter- 
est in reading and depend chiefly on 
tabloids, motion pictures, and the 
radio for intellectual stimulus. 

I predict that the time is near 
when each school system will have a 
reading clinic and a reading special- 
ist pcepared to deal with problems 
of reading instmction on every 
school ievel. It is the part of wisdom 
for teachers to prepere for the de- 
mand for this type of service. And 
acquaintance with clinical procedure 
makes for more intelligent diagnosis 
and instruction, even if equipment is 
lacking. 


Stella S. Center is Director of the Reading Clinic 
of New York University. Reported from the 


English Journal, XXVII (May, 1938), 380-88. 
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TEACHERS AND POLITICS 


MorGAN JONES 
In the Teachers World and Schoolmistress (England) 


ZVENTS connected with the re- 
cent conference of the National 
Union of Teachers at Margate seem 
to have occasioned some misgiving 
in the minds of many people associ- 
ated with that organization. Others 
frankly rejoiced in those events. It 
might be profitable, therefore, to ask 
what all the bother is about? 

There were, in fact, three gather- 
ings which might be said to have a 
political significance. There was the 
conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Labor Teachers, over which 
I presided. The second gathering 
was the political demonstration as- 
sociated with a weekly Labor paper, 
presided over by Mr. Cove. The 
third did not receive the same mea- 
sure of publicity and did not receive, 
I think, the criticism which was di- 
rected against the others. This was a 
social gathering presided over by a 
titled lady and was addressed by Mr. 
R. H. Morgan, M.P., and by the 
Conservative agent for the area. In- 
vitations to this meeting were lim- 
ited, I understand, to Conservative 
teachers. If this was so or not, I 
cannot say. 

“There you are,” I hear some 
Jeremiah say, “once you begin these 
gatherings there is no knowing where 
you will stop.” I agree. But I have 
not heard any satisfactory reason as 
yet as to why they should stop. I can 
appreciate, of course, the apprehen- 
sion which those responsible for the 
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policy of the N.U.T. may feel. They 
naturally desire to preserve the unity 
of the profession, and perhaps fear 
that political gatherings may lead to 
a division in the ranks of the mem- 
bers of the Union. I believe that fear 
to be wholly unjustified. 

I have attended N.U.T. confer- 
ences now for many years, and | 
cannot recall one single gathering at 
which matters of the most direct sig- 
nificance politically did not have a 
place on the agenda. Take this year’s 
conference. Here are some of the 
subjects down for discussion: free 
secondary education, the Education 
Act of 1936, hours of employment 
of young persons, malnutrition, em- 
ployment of child labor, government 
grants for maintenance allowances, 
air-raid precautions, armaments and 
peace, distressed areas! 

That formidable list could easily 
be lengthened. 

Is it really suggested that those 
subjects can be discussed without 
any reference to political convic- 
tions? And if such convictions are 
involved, should they be excluded 
lest they cause a split in the ranks 
of the members? Must not that risk 
be taken in any case, since any real 
educational advance must be associ- 
ated with political action? And if 
political action is involved, is it not 
natural, nay, inevitable that teachers 
who have a common political out- 
look should associate together? 
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Perhaps it may be urged that it is 
quite proper that teachers should 
work together politically to influence 
the educational policy of their own 
political party, but that the reverse 
process should be frowned on. Let 
us apply that doctrine frankly to the 
N.U.T. itself. 

Is it to be claimed that the Union 
is entitled to seek to guide the edu- 
cational decisions of political parties, 
but that those parties must not seek 
in turn to influence the decisions of 
the Union? If education is threat- 
ened by conditions, let us say, in dis- 
tressed areas and the Union cries 
to the politicians to remedy those 
conditions, are not the politicians en- 
titled to ask the Union to give them 
help to that end? 

If the Union says that malnutrition 
prevents the undernourished child 
from enjoying the full benefits of 
education, is it not natural for a 
political party to point out the causes 
of malnutrition and to seek the help 
of teachers to remove the causes? 
Can Union members discuss arma- 
ments or air-raid precautions without 
reference to the causes that give rise 
to armaments and air-raid precau- 
tions? 

The claim advanced in the forego- 
ing argument is a fundamental one. 
It is a claim for all teachers to seek 
political associations, and for them 
to exercise their political affiliations 
whensoever they feel that the cause 
of education is served therby. 

That principle ought to be gener- 
ally accepted. But it must be applied 
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generally. One hears objection, for 
instance, to Labor teachers associat- 
ing together and having a conference 
for the discussion of educational 
and political matters. But there 
seems to be no discussion of or ob- 
jection to a conference of Conserva- 
tive teachers such as was held some 
six weeks ago. If I am reliably in- 
formed, the agenda of that confer- 
ence was actually sent out by the cen- 
tral office of the Conservative party. 
It had the special blessing of Min- 
isters of the Crown and of their 
wives. Advance copies of the agenda 
were sent out, and reports of some of 
the discussions appeared in the 
press. Why not? What objection 
could there possibly be? 

Similarly Labor teachers are af- 
filiated to the National Labor Party, 
though perhaps in their case the 
oversight was not so paternal on the 
part of the parent body. Now what is 
the effect of these political align- 
ments on the Union? I cannot speak 
of the Conservative teachers as a 
whole, but I do know individual 
Conservatives who are as keen on 
the unity of the profession as I claim 
to be myself. It is true no doubt that 
my Labor friends and I think them 
very illogical in demanding educa- 
tional progress and at the same time 
supporting a party which falls so 
far short of our Union’s education 
standards. None the less, I should 
not question their loyalty to the 
Union. 

What of the Labor teachers? As a 
matter of simple fact, those who 
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join the National Association of 
Labor Teachers are expressly told 
that they are expected to join their 
appropriate professional organiza- 
tion. We do not cater exclusively for 
N.U.T. members. We accept teach- 
ers of all organizations. We do not 
want nonunionists, for we have no 
use for “blacklegs.’”” We are there- 
fore 100 percent unionists. Is it sup- 
posed that we would desire to do 
injury to the Union? On the con- 
trary, the stronger the Union is the 
better we shall be pleased. 

There are those, however, who 
suspect the N.A.L.T. of wishing to 
get the N.U.T. to join the T.U.C. or 
the Labor party. For myself, I 
should heartily reply, “God forbid.” 
I want no more organizations in the 


Labor movement whose members are 
not firmly convinced of the efficacy 
of the Labor party’s program 

If individual teachers wish to join 
the party they are welcome to do so 
through the N.A.L.T. That organi- 
zation quite frankly seeks to influ- 
ence the educational policy of the 
Labor party and to influence the 
policies of the professional organi- 
zations. They are members of those 
organizations, and they are entitled 
to take counsel together with regard 
to matters of common interest. The 
more their policy succeeds, the 
quicker will the educational ideals 
of the professional organizations be 
realized. For these educational ideals 
cannot come to fruition without ef- 
fective political action. 


Morgan Jones is a member of the English Parlia- 
ment and President, National Association of Labor 
Teachers. Reported from the Teachers World and 
Schoolmistress (Eng.), LIV (May 4, 1938), 1-2. 


C/RADUATES of nonaccredited high schools do almost as 
well, and in some cases much better in college than do those 
from accredited schools, according to a report of the Coopera- 
‘8 tive Study of Secondary School Standards on 200 secondary 
= schools from all states. Graduates of small schools do better 
than do those of large schools and the record of graduates of 
public schools is superior on the average to that of private 
schools. Only a little more than a third of the students enter- 
ing higher institutions of learning graduate from the institu- 
tions. More than a tenth of them are dropped for poor schol- 
atship; the others withdraw for a variety of reasons. 
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A 6-4-4 PLAN IN OPERATION 


F. FARNER 
In the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 


Dee development of the junior 
college has brought to the fore the 
question of public-school organiza- 
tion. Since the advent of the junior 
high school many systems have op- 
erated on the 6-2-4 or 6-3-3 basis. 
The addition of the junior college 
to either of these groupings pro- 
duces rather unsatisfactory units 
from the standpoint of administra- 
tion and efficiency. The 6-4-4 plan 
offers a solution for this problem, 
and educators interested in the ex- 
tension of the public junior college 
have perceived the tremendous ad- 
vantages of the new organization. 
President Hutchins and Professor 
Koos of the University of Chicago 
are active exponents of the 6-4-4 
plan, and Dr. William H. Kilpatrick 
of Columbia University has said: 
“Taking the country over, the future 
of the four-year college as we now 
know it seems doubtful. For many 
reasons the 6-4-4 plan of higher 
education appears the better.” 

The 6-4-4 plan in the Parsons, 
Kansas, schools was inaugurated in 
1935. Before the step was taken, 
patrons and teachers were asked to 
discuss freely the proposed change 
and its implications. The junior col- 


‘lege had been in operation since 


1923, and had become a popular 
and permanent part of the local 
schools. 

Organization of the new units 
involved many problems. Teachers 


were shifted to care for the tenth- 
grade classes which now had become 
an integral part of a four-year junior 
high school. Curriculum revision 
came to the fore when questions 
arose as to the courses to be made 
required or elective in each of the 
new units. Questions of terminology 
arose. In the upper unit it has been 
found necessary to retain a distinc- 
tion between the former junior col- 
lege and senior high school years. 
The eleventh and twelfth grades are 
referred to as the lower division and 
the thirteenth and fourteenth grades 
as the upper division of the junior 
college. The lower division students 
are still called juniors and seniors, 
while the upper division students are 
known as freshmen and sophomores 
—a paradoxical situation which 
should be remedied as soon as pos- 
sible. Similarly, the middle four-year 
units are usually known as junior 
high schools. In time, they will prob- 
ably be referred to as high schools, 
with the seventh grade as the fresh- 
man year and the tenth grade as the 
senior year. 

The effect of the shift on the 
tenth-grade students was observed 
with interest. As the low grade in 
the former junior college-senior 
high school combination, they had 
been the step-children in their build- 
ing. Now they have become the 
ranking class in the junior high. In 
number and variety of activities they 
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now rank far above their former 
record of achievement. Their scho- 
lastic record has also improved. This 
improvement was not accomplished 
at the expense of the other junior 
high grades. In fact, the new four- 
year high school seems to have addi- 
tional life and better morale than 
was found in the three-year school. 
It is evident that a four-year unit has 
possibilities not found in a three- 
or a two-year unit. 

One objective of the change in 
organization was integration between 
the various units. The gap which 
formerly existed between high school 
and college has been almost com- 
pletely eliminated. That has been 
accomplished through elevation of 
the type of work done in the elev- 
enth and twelfth grades. No change 
has been noticeable in the high 
standard of work which has always 
characterized the junior college 
proper. 

An attempt has been made to min- 
imize high school graduation. Where 
the high school senior had formerly 
been given prominence and prestige, 
that attention has been shifted to the 
junior college graduate. The effec- 
tiveness of this policy is shown in 
the increasing percentage of students 
who go directly from the twelfth 
into the thirteenth grade. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the high school 
class of 1937 was enrolled in the 
upper division of the junior college 
last September. It is expected that 
the percentage will be still further 
increased. High school diplomas are 
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still presented, and will be, so long 
as the students desire them. How- 
ever, the average student is now 
aiming toward graduation from jun- 
ior college rather than from high 
school only. 

The interscholastic activity pro- 
gram—athletics, debating, etc.—has 
made it necessary to retain two 
groups of contestants, both high 
school and junior college teams be- 
ing maintained. This difficulty is the 
only real disadvantage apparent in 
the new organization. But it should 
be noted that it is a problem only 
because other schools have not taken 
the advanced step. When suitable 
competition is available, a team 
representing the four-year institution 
in each sport will be organized. 

As may be assumed, integration of 
the two divisions of the junior col- 
lege is still incomplete. Certain 
rights and privileges which junior 
college students previously possessed 
have been withdrawn from lower 
division students, but, in turn, they 
have been given far greater freedom 
than is ordinarily permitted high 
school juniors and seniors. Halls for 
supervised study are still maintained 
for lower division students, but 
those who average “B’” or better 
during any six-week period are 
excused. In general, a much greater 
freedom is allowed than is charac: 
teristic of the modern high school; 
but this freedom is permitted, not so 
much to achieve the “college atmos- 
phere,” as to instill in each student 
the need for individual judgment 
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and responsibility. In general, the 
students have shown their apprecia- 
tion of this freedom. 

Three years may not be enough 
time to evaluate a new school or- 
ganization. If, however, the faculty 
and administration of the Parsons 
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schools were asked now to give their 
opinion of the new plan, there is no 
doubt that a large majority would 
heartily endorse the change. There is 
no reason to suspect that any other 
verdict would be rendered by the 
students and patrons of the schools. 


E. F. Farner is Dean of the Parsons, Kansas, Junior 

College. Reported from the Builetin of the De- 

partment of Secondary-School Principals, XXII 
(April, 1938), 25-28. 


Current Cuotation’s: 


ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN, President of the University of Michigan: 
“Colleges and universities tend with age to become crystallized by 
tradition, regulations, and departmentalization until with them the 
term ‘liberal education’ is a travesty, and they function as molds into 
which the students are poured to emerge either as a uniform product 
or as rejects of the process. Thus any evidence of unorthodox think- 
ing, the slightest tinge of pink, becomes conspicuous as a departure 
from the norm and causes a spasm of hysteria in timid souls who 
are fearful of being disturbed.” 


Harry LEIGH Baker, Director of Guidance, Simmons College: 
“High school teachers know less than a fourth of the facts about 
their pupils which educators, guidance specialists, and psychologists 
consider of importance in the educational treatment of individual 


children.” 


HELEN KELLER, American Foundation for the Blind: “Judging 
from what I read about experiments in school and college it seems 
to me, teacher and student are digging into learning warm with the 
heart blood of experience. Such advance is full of hope for the 
future, since we must feel man’s struggle in our bodies, as it were, 
if we are to make our education minister to his welfare. It was 
because Anne Sulivan put aside precedent in teaching and tried to 
imagine herself in the silent night where I dwelt that she gained 
insight to give me the light and freedom of the spirit.” 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL COSTS 


ERNEST H. WILKINS 


In School and Society 


ait OLLOWING a discussion of 
football problems in an informal 
group consisting mainly of some 20 
college presidents, the writer under- 
took last autumn, in accordance with 
the desire of the group, to ascertain 
the main facts as to football finances 
in a number of typical independent 
colleges and two or three of the 
athletically simpler universities. The 
cooperating institutions were asked 
to fill out a schedule covering the 
main items of income and expense 
which make up the picture of foot- 
ball finance. These items were as 
follows: 

Income: 

1. Student activity fee, amount 
allocated to intercollegiate football. 
2. Cash receipts, home games. 

3. Cash receipts, games away from 
home. 

4. Season tickets. 

5. All other income. 

Expense: 

. Salaries. 
. Payments to officials at games. 
. Supplies. 
. Care of grounds. 
. Travel. 
. Payments to visiting teams. 
. All other expenses. 

Three of the items asked for were, 
for several institutions, hard to as- 
certain. The proportion of the stu- 
dent activity fee allocated to inter- 
collegiate football as against other 
athletics and other activities appears 
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to be in many cases not clearly de- 
fined. In regard to the cost of caring 
for the athletic grounds, books are 
not usually so kept as to distinguish 
the part of the total cost due to in- 
tercollegiate football. And where the 
management and coaching of foot- 
ball was carried on mainly or wholly 
by year-round members of the staff 
of the department of physical educa- 
tion, it proved difficult to determine 
the proportions of time and salary 
really allocable to football. 

Returns for these three items 
were usually based on estimates 
rather than on known figures; but 
in view of the careful character of 
the estimates the variation from 
ideally exact figures is probably 
rather small. For all other items the 
returns appear to have been reported 
as exact figures. 

Reports from the following 22 
colleges are included in the study: 
Allegheny, Bates, Beloit, Bowdoin, 
Carleton, Colby, Denison, Hamilton, 
Hampden-Sydney, Haverford, Ho- 
bart, Knox, Lawrence, Oberlin, 
Pomona, St. John’s, Susquehanna, 
Swarthmore, Trinity, Washington 
and Jefferson, Wesleyan, Wooster. 

The management and coaching of 
football in these colleges is almost 
entirely in the hands of the regular 
staff. In only eight cases are sea- 
sonal coaches employed at all, and 
in only two cases is the amount paid 
to seasonal coaches larger than the 
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amount paid, for football services, to 
members of the regular staff. 

The annual total football income of 
these schools varies from $2,660 to 
$16,213, with an average of $6,637, 
and a median figure of $4,890. For 
expense, the smallest total reported 
was $3,829, the largest $18,050; the 
average being $8,380 and the median 
$8,334. Only two of the 22 colleges 
had a surplus of income over ex- 


pense, the figures being $79 and 


$1,492, respectively. For the other 
20 colleges, deficits ranged from 
$268 to $5,530, the average deficit 
being $1,743. 

It is thus clear that in most of 
these colleges, and in all probability 
—since these are typical indepen- 
dent colleges—in the great majority 
of independent colleges of the coun- 
try as a whole, the football pro- 
gram does not support other athletic 
programs but is itself a direct ex- 
pense to the college. To maintain 
the football program, the colleges 
of this particular group are, on the 
average, spending from college 
funds an amount—$1,743—which 
is equivalent to the income at 4 per- 


cent on an endowment of $43,575. 

Realization that football is made 
possible for such colleges by the use 
of funds given or paid for educa- 
tional purposes should lead those 
responsible for college budgets to 
ask themselves more carefully than 
ever before whether football is justi- 
fied as an educational expense. 

In connection with the theory 
that football is an educational rather 
than a commercial enterprise, refer- 
ence may be made to the abandon- 
ment of gate receipts, as the Johns 
Hopkins University has done. Some 
of the colleges concerned in the pres- 
ent study, eager to have the sport 
nationally de-commercialized and 
put on an educational basis, would 
like to follow the example of the 
Hopkins. But if this were done, the 
average net cost for the 22 colleges 
would be $6,794—the equivalent of 
income at 4 percent on an endow- 
ment of $169,850. 

Few of the colleges concerned 
could afford such use of existing 
funds, or would be inclined to seek 
new endowment for this particular 


purpose. 


Reported from School and Society, XLVII (March 
19, 1938), 381-84. 


Ee H. Wilkins is President of Oberlin College. | 


on order to lighten the homework assignments for ninth 
graders in the Pelham, N. Y., High School, each teacher 
dispenses with homework in his subject one day a week. A 
stagger system is used so that the pupil has one less subject 
for which homework is required each day. 
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ANECDOTAL RECORDS OF PUPIL BEHAVIOR 


MARION BROWN AND VIBELLA MARTIN 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


ART of our knowledge and in- 
sight about students comes from the 
expert—the physician or psychol- 
ogist, for example; part comes from 
parents; part from the student’s own 
reports about himself, and from 
what his fellow students say. A very 
important source of information is 
the classroom teacher, who day after 
day sees the student in relation to 
his group, observes the role he plays 
with his peers, his attitude toward 
the work in hand, how he works 
with others. 

But how are the teachers’ obser- 
vations to become part of the perma- 
nent record? Teachers are busy peo- 
ple, trained to instruct rather than to 
observe. To write reports is time 
consuming, and to write them while 
impressions ate fresh and clear-cut 
involves interruption of routine. 

Various efforts have been made 
to assist teachers to record their ob- 
servations of students. One of the 
results is the anecdotal record. It sub- 
stitutes for vague generalizations 
about students, specific exact descrip- 
tions of behavior. One has to live in 
a public school only a short time to 
appreciate the devastating tendency 
of teachers to put children into cate- 
gories by such general statements as: 
“he makes no effort’’; “‘he is indif- 
ferent”; ‘‘she is lazy’; “he is coop- 
erative.” When does he make no ef- 
fort? Indifferent to what? How does 
she express laziness? He cooperates 
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when, how, with whom? In one class 
a student may appear indifferent, in 
the next hour he may behave as 
though his whole being were 
wrapped up in accomplishing the 
work before him. It is far more 
important for his teachers to know 
what his behavior is under varying 
circumstances than to attempt ta. 
generalize on one impression based 
on a single incident or on one iso- 
lated set of facts. 

The anecdotal record stimulates 
teachers to use and to contribute to 
the records of students, to look for 
information that is pertinent to the 
fundamental goal of the classroom 
teacher—that of helping each stu- 
dent make optimum progress under 
the best possible conditions. It con- 
tributes to understanding of the ba- 
sic personality pattern, which may be 
revealed over a period of time and 
under varying conditions. 

The type of anecdotal record 
used in the University High School 
Study of Adolescents minimizes 
the labor involved in writing anec- 
dotes and helps to eliminate gener- 
alizations. The record sheet is a 
printed form, 814 by 11 inches. 
The teacher is instructed to: 

“Write brief, objective descrip- 
tions—do not interpret unless you 
wish to write an interpretation on 
the back of the page. 

“Choose any student to whom 
your attention has been directed by 
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some incident—either one typical 
of his attitude or behavior, or one 
unusual for him. 

‘Include some information de- 
scribing the situation in which the 
incident took place.” 

The form includes blanks where 
the teacher can check whether the 
behavior is typical or unusual, and 
note the place, date, and occasion. 

Note that we recognize the value 
of the teacher’s interpretation but 
avoid the temptation to confuse fact 
with interpretation by asking that the 
latter be written on the back of the 
record. 

How are anecdotes used? Several 
about a student are assembled and 
read for evidences of consistencies 
and inconsistencies. Seven anecdotes 
were writen about Tom, two by 
teachers who observed him on the 
playground, three describing typical 
classroom occurrences, one an epi- 
sode at a class party, and one pictur- 
ing his behavior in a metal shop. 

On the playground Tom played 
every minute, was always in the cen- 
ter of every activity, and at the end 
of the hour went out of his way to 
assume an unassigned responsibility 
—that of gathering up equipment. 
In a French class he slumped in his 
seat, gazed out the window, beat a 
tattoo with his pencil, volunteered 


Marion Brown and Vibella Martin are directors of 
the Adolescent Study in University High School, 
Oakland, California. Reported from the California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XIII (April, 

1938), 205-8. 
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nothing. In another class his beha- 
vior was identical. In the third class, 
he dashed in, hurried to the locker 
where his drawing materials were 
stored, and went to work without a 
glance in any direction. After 15 
minutes of intense work he asked 
for some specific help, and then 
again went to work and _ hardly 
moved until the end of the hour. In 
the shop he listened to instructions, 
worked on his ship model, helped 
another student, asked permission to 
work during the noon hour. At a 
school party he did not dance or join 
a mixed group. Other boys gathered 
about him and asked about football. 
The girls did not avoid him but he 
gave them no opening to talk or play. 

In themselves these anecdotes are 
not conclusive, but they do suggest 
leads for working with the student. 
It is illuminating for a teacher who 
feels that a student is indifferent, un- 
cooperative to read of his alertness in 
other situations. 

Emphasizing, as they must, spe- 
cific behavior in a definite situation, J 
anecdotes contribute to understand- 
ing the individual when used in con- 
junction with all’ other available 
data. Further, by stimulating teachers 
to look at boys and girls, to cbserve 
them as reacting, feeling persons, 
anecdotes promote better teaching. 
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makes it difficult for educators to choose those mate- _ thors aids consumers of edu 
rials best suited to their needs. The EDUCATION — sumers in other fields have 
Dicest is seeking to help solve this problem for its _ scientific evaluation of iteln: 


readers by providing ratings on a five-point scale for What will be rated? 
various instructional items. The ratings are a 
regular feature of the EDUCATION DiIGEsT and sug- 
gestions for items to be rated will be welcomed. 


Items which have alleged 
or institutions for the train 
rated. These will include t 


Is there a need? and secondary schools, cour: 
At present no organization which is free from ad- _ and other instructional mate 


ITEM: 


Baker, Clara Belle; Reed, Mary M.; and Baker, Edna Dean. Friends for Eve 
Williams, Jesse F. Health and Ideals. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1 
LaPorte, Wm. R., et al. The Physical Education Curriculum. Los Angeles: Coll 
Wilson, Howard E.; Wilson, Florence H.; and Erb, Bessie P. Richer Ways of 
Buswell, Guy T.; Brownell, William A.; and John, Lenore. Daily-Life Arithn 
Patton, D. H., and Shank, Spencer. Progressive Word Mastery Workbook, G 
Patton, D. H., and Shank, Spencer. Progressive Word Mastery Workbook, Gr 
Patton, D. H., and Shank, Spencer. Progressive Word Mastery Workbook, G 


Patton, D. H., and Shank, Spencer. Progressive Word Mastery Workbook, G 
Patton, D. H., and Shank, Spencer. Progressive Word Mastery Workbook, G 


* The EpucATION Dicest, through its Managing Editor, assumes full and sole 
responsibility for these ratings. The members of the Editorial Advisory Board of the 
EDUCATION DiGEST are in no way responsible for these ratings and it should be under- 
stood that no educational institution or business establishment has any connection with 
these ratings or with the EDUCATION DIGEST. 
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SELF-HELP COLLEGES 


ELLA B. RATCLIFFE 
In School Life 


-_ is in the United States 
a small group of colleges that is 
distinctive by reason of the fact that 
all students are required to work. 
Under supervision, they assist with 
the work necessary for the function- 
ing of the institution, or work in 
some industry set up by the college 
to provide extra employment. These 
so-called self-help colleges are lo- 
cated for the most part in the South, 
where a tradition of student labor 
has survived for three-quarters of 
a century. 

The idea of student labor origi- 
nated from the desire to make edu- 
cational opportunities available to 
underprivileged young people, by 
permitting them to work for their 
college expenses. This is still the 
basic reason for the work require- 
ment, but with experience there 
have come to be recognized certain 
values in the work itself. Observa- 
tion has convinced the college au- 
thorities that a brief period a day 
spent in some kind of useful work 
is a desirable substitute for the time 
usually given by college students to 
sports and other extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and contributes more to their 
physical, mental, and spiritual wel- 
fare. It is, further, a means of bring- 
ing the educational experience into 
closer relationship with the work 
students will do after leaving col- 
lege. 

For these reasons and because of 
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the ill effect on morale of having 
some students serve the remainder, 
these institutions require every stu- 
dent to work whether his financial 
needs make it necessary or not. In all 
self-help colleges the time given to 
labor by students is about two hours 
a day. Those who desire to work 
longer and earn more may do s0, 
if the work is available. In such 
cases the academic load is reduced. 
To make the work requirement 
absolute, most of the self-help col- 
leges have had to create work be- 
yond that needed for running the 
institution. They have therefore es- 
tablished on their campuses such in- 
dustries as printing, weaving, metal 
crafts, woodworking, and broom- 
making. They have set up their 
own laundries, bakeries, and canning 
factorics. Nearly all of them have 
their own farms on which students 
produce food for the dining halls. A 
number of the colleges have thus 
become practically self-sustaining, an 
aim which all wish to achieve. 
Tuition and fees are kept very low 
so that all students may earn enough 
to pay the greater part of them. A 
considerable number, through extra 
work, make enough to pay for all. 
Democracy and simplicity are fos- 
tered at the self-help colleges. 
There are usually prohibitions against 
drinking, smoking, secret societies, 
intercollegiate games, and fancy 
dress. At one institution, uniform 
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SELF-HELP COLLEGES 


dress is required. The boys wear a broom factory, a weaving factory, 


overalls; the girls chambray dresses 
and sunbonnets. Religious observ- 
ance is also usually required, al- 
though most of the self-help colleges 
have no church affiliation. An excep- 
tion is a group of ten institutions 
controlled by the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist Church. 

Probably the oldest of the student 
labor programs is that of Berea Col- 
lege in Kentucky, which dates from 
1855. An interesting requirement at 
Berea is that students must apply for 
their jobs as do workers in outside 
industries. If a student loses one 
job, it is his responsibility to look for 
another, and he must at all times 
have one. 

Work required to run the college 
provides for 76 percent of Berea’s 
2,000 students. The remaining 24 
percent work in a variety of indus- 
tries set up by the college. To en- 
courage the revival of such moun- 
tain household arts as weaving, 
knitting, basket-making, etc., Berea 
organized its Fireside Industries. It 
followed this with the setting up of 


and a woodcraft department. Other 
industries have been added from 
time to time. The college owns and 
operates with student labor a campus 
hotel for visitors, a gift shop where 
articles made by the students are 
sold, a laundry, a college press, a 
college store; and a bakery, a cream- 
ery, a cannery, and an ice plant, 
which supply both college and out- 
side customers. 

All the self-help colleges report 
many more applicants for admission 
than they can accommodate. The 
primary object of student labor is 
to make higher education possible 
for boys and girls who would oth- 
erwise be deprived of it. But the idea 
of work as part of education itself 
is gaining ground. Evidences of this 
are the increasing number of self- 
help colleges, the cooperative plans 
of education and industry, particu- 
larly in the engineering field, and 
the character of the jobs students are 
permitted to take. Self-help colleges 
are therefore distinctive education- 
ally as well as financially. 


Office of Education. Reported from School Life, 
XXIII (April, 1938), 273-74. 


| Ella B. Ratcliffe is on the staff of the United “| 


oh TOTAL of 1453 members of CCC camps completed 
their high school education while enrolled and received 
diplomas, while 39 enrollees went so far as to receive college 
degrees. This educational work was carried on in addition to 
the regular 8-hour-a-day work assignment. 
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THE I.Q. AND INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


ERNEST W. TIEGS 


In the Educational Scene 


I.Q. possesses characteristics 
which in the past decade of our pro- 
fessional innocence made it the bad 
boy Puck of intelligence measure- 
ment units and caused no end of 
useless professional controversy. The 
fact that it appears to be discredited 
for individual guidance does not in- 
validate other and better units which 
may be used for this purpose, nor the 
uses of the I.Q. for other purposes. 

In the interests of clarity, let us 
remind ourselves that the I.Q. is the 
ratio between mental age and chron- 
ological age; thus a mental age of 
12 years and a chronological age of 
8 years would yield an I.Q. of 150. 
Mental ages are determined from 
the test scores made by different 
chronological age groups. Thus, if 
in a normal distribution, pupils who 
are 10 years, 6 months old chrono- 
logically attain an average score of 
148 on a particular intelligence test, 
pupils who henceforth make scores 
of 148 on this test are said to possess 
mental ages of 10 years, 6 months. 

Intelligence, as usually defined, 
cannot be measured directly ; instead, 
differences in (native) intelligence 
are inferred from differences in per- 
formance on what prove to be largely 
achievement tests. Different intelli- 
gence tests will frequently produce 
different I.Q.’s for the same indi- 
vidual. Experience, travel, coaching, 
improved health, special training, 
and other factors appear to raise 
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them; other factors to reduce them, 
A single obtained I.Q. should not, 
therefore, be regarded as the true 
I.Q. but should be regarded with 
suspicion; the average of several 
tests is more significant. 

If a student obtains an 1.Q. of 
100 on a Binet test, it doesn’t mean 
exactly 100; instead, it means a 
50-50 mathematical probability that 
his true I.Q. lies between 95 and 
105, and that the chances are also 50 
in 100 that his true I.Q. lies outside 
these limits. With this large error, 
differences of 5 to 10 points between 
students are not as significant as 
generally interpreted. 

The mistaken assumption of a 
perfect or near perfect relationship 
between I.Q. and school success has 
been productive of most of the con- 
fusion which characterizes many dis- 
cussions on intelligence or mental 
maturity. The average correlation 
between I.Q. and school marks is .45 
to .50, or about 20 percent better 
than pure chance. 

Even pupils with identical I.Q.’s 
show great differences in ability and 
achievement. If two students of the 
same chronological age earn identical 
scores of 125 on a 250-item intelli- 
gence test, it is ordinarily assumed 
that since their 1.Q.’s are identical, 
their ability and achievement should 
be similar and equal, but this is 
rarely true. They do not necessarily 
succeed on the same 125 items; in 
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fact, it would be possible, theoreti- 
cally,for each to obtain scores of 125 
without doing one identical item! 

Recent research on the nature of 
the items of intelligence tests reveals 
that individual items may involve 
several abilities. Thus they differ in 
nature and difficulty and tend to 
stress different factors such as mem- 
ory, comprehension, mathematical 
reasoning, visual or spacial ability, 
and perceptual ability. If one of two 
scores Of 125 is based largely on 
successes On memory and: perceptual 
items, and the other on spacial and 
mathematical abilities, the I.Q.’s do 
not mean the same thing; and the 
two students, if they experience 
learning difficulties, require different 
types of guidance in overcoming 
their difficulties. 

In the elementary school, we are 
taught not to add apples, oranges, 
and wagons. The size of the I.Q. is 
dependent on adding together what 
now appear to be different and more 
or less independent factors, even 


though they are functionally related. 

But the I.Q. is useful in other con- 
nections. The unfortunate effects of 
errors of measurement and the addi- 
tion of unlike factors on individual 
1.Q.’s seem to disappear largely in 
dealing with groups as a whole. In 
general, groups with a higher aver- 
age 1.Q. will achieve more than 
groups with lower average I.Q.’s. 

The I.Q. is a general, evaluative 
technique useful in detecting the 
extremes in ability, genius, and sub- 
normality, more accurately than 
teachers can estimate them. It can 
be used for such purposes as com- 
paring general levels of ability for 
classes, schools, school systems, geo- 
graphical areas, or races. But, alone, 
the I.Q. is next to useless in pre- 
dicting individual achievement or in 
solving learning difficulties. The 
more specific factors of mental ma- 
turity which bear a closer relation- 
ship to teaching and learning should 
be appraised separately and utilized 
in educational guidance. 


University of Southern California. Reported from 


| Ernest W. Tiegs is Dean of University College, | 


the Educational Scene, III (April, 1938), 152-54. 


Juis month more than a million young people will receive 
diplomas on the completion of their high school course. About 
150,000 young men and women will be handed diplomas in- 
dicating fulfilment of college degree requirements. Ten years 
ago only 111,000 graduated from colleges and fewer than 
600,000 received high school diplomas. 
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THE WELFARE OF TEACHERS 


ORVILLE C. PRATT 


DMINISTRATORS ought to 
be active in behalf of teacher-welfare 
because concern for one’s co-workers 
is a basic responsibility of leader- 
ship. Moreover, leadership is im- 
possible without followership. In 
far too many instances, elected or 
appointed leaders of teachers are not 
their real leaders—and the fault lies 
quite as much with administrators as 
with the teachers. It cannot be too 
often repeated that no leadership is 
valid that is not deserved; and no 
administrator who ignores the wel- 
fare of his teachers deserves leader- 
ship. 

The first provision for teacher 
welfare should be democracy in ad- 
ministration. Only teachers who are 
free to assume responsibility and to 
exercise initiative can fully bestow 
such privileges on the children. The 
best training for adult life in a 
democracy is for democratic proce- 
dure to permeate every aspect of 
school life. Some administrators 
have resented the desire of teachers 
to participate in school planning as 
an invasion of their own preroga- 
tives. The result has been a more 
or less veiled hostility between teach- 
ers and administrators, damaging to 
school morale and preventing the 
united front which education ought 
to present. 

Salary schedules ought to be so 
formulated that they encourage pro- 
fessional growth and prevent too 
rapid turnover, and the superinten- 
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dent ought to know what provisions 
in a salary schedule work toward 
these ends. The teachers should, of 
course, have a salary committee, and 
equally, as a matter of course, the 
superintendent should furnish them 
as full information as he himself has, 

In these days of social insecurity, 
when thousands of teachers have 
seen their painfully accumulated sav- 
ings swept away, teacher retirement 
is of outstanding importance to 
teacher welfare. Only 29 states have 
retirement laws, and many of these 
need revision. We as administrators 
ought to consider it our responsibility 
actively to set about securing retire- 
ment laws throughout the nation 
and strengthening those which al- 
ready exist. 

Teacher tenure is another phase of 
teacher welfare. Unfortunately, 
teachers and administrators tend to 
take opposing viewpoints toward this 
problem. Many administrators, dis- 
missing a very incompetent teacher, 
have had the experience of being 
themselves put on the defensive. On 
the other hand, teachers know many 
instances where teachers were sum- 
marily discharged without justifica- 
tion. 

I am myself convinced that tenure 
laws are essential to the peace of 
mind of teachers and thereby are of 
benefit to the children. I believe that 
administrators, instead of being 
lukewarm to tenure laws should ac- 
tively advocate them. On the other 
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hand, I am equally convinced that 
teachers ought, through their organi- 
zations, to be as quick to approve the 
dismissal of an incompetent teacher 
as they are to resent the discharge of 
teachers for improper reasons. Ten- 
ure laws will continue to be slow of 
enactment unless it is constantly kept 
in the foreground by teachers and 
administrators alike that the welfare 
of the children is paramount. 

Academic freedom is a somewhat 
similar phase of teacher-and-pupil 
welfare. From the viewpoint of 
modern education teachers need to 
be free to deal frankly and realisti- 
cally with current issues. But the fact 
that a given matter is subject to con- 
troversy is an indication that the 
truth about it is not one-sided, and 
teachers should not be free to be- 
come protagonists in controversial 
matters. 

Still another phase of teacher wel- 
fare is cooperative action by teachers. 
In many cities they have formed 
credit unions to finance their own 
needs and thus escape the clutches of 
the loan sharks. They have increas- 
ingly taken out group and accident 
insurance. Many have joined con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, with the result 
that each dollar of salary is able to 
do a little more for their welfare. In 
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all such efforts of teachers to help 
themselves, administrators should 
give sympathetic encouragement and 
such positive aid as they can. 

I believe that administrators, col- 
lectively, have a responsibility for 
teacher-welfare more than has been 
assumed. The real educational unit 
consists of administrators and teach- 
ers. If, for any reason, teachers in 
appreciable numbers lose faith in 
their legal leaders, the power and 
prestige of those leaders correspond- 
ingly diminishes. And there are or- 
ganizations actively at work among 
teachers, seeking to foment mis- 
understanding and lack of harmony 
between teachers and administrators. 

What ought administrators do 
about it? My answer is that for the 
sake of the children and the future 
of education they ought to do for 
teacher-welfare a better and more 
complete job than any other organi- 
zation is able to do. Our contacts 
with teachers are continuous and can 
be as sympathetic as we wish them 
to be. All the teacher-welfare objec- 
tives mentioned above are desirable 
from the standpoint of the long- 
range welfare of education. Let us 
give them the full strength of our 
influence and action until they are 
attained. 


Orville C. Pratt is Superintendent of Schools, 

Spokane, Washington, and immediate past presi- 

dent of the National Education Association. Re- 

ported from an address before the American Asso- 

ciation of School Administrators, March 2, 1938, 
at Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Some months ago the English 
department of the Abraham Lincoln 
High School, New York City, un- 
dertook a survey of the radio habits 
and attitudes of the student body. 
The part that it played in the lives of 
our students and the possibilities for 
utilizing radio’s appeal in the inter- 
ests of more vitalized teaching were 
some of the things that concerned us. 

The results reveal a fact we had 
long suspected: our students listen 
to the radio more than they read 
for recreational purposes. The tra- 
tio is about two to one. And it is 
a sad but hardly arguable fact that 
their listening is generally on a low 
plane. The programs which at present 
offer the richest cultural and educa- 
tional material rank uniformly low 
in popularity. 

Another significant revelation is 
that there is no significant improve- 
ment of student taste or preference 
from Grade I to Grade VIII. This 
lack of discrimination can be laid 
directly at the door of the school 
system, which has done little or noth- 
ing to develop standards for judging 
the worth of radio programs. 
The critical faculty has received even 
less nurture from radio sponsors. 
One does not develop discrimination 


coln High School, New York City. Reported from 


A. H. Lass is on the faculty of the Abraham Lin- 
High Points, XX (June, 1938), 24-31. 


THEY HAVE EARS AND THEY HEAR NOT 


A. H. Lass 
In High Points 


in a vacuum, nor does there appear 
to be any startling carry-over from 
our laborious attempts to inculcate a 
love of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful in our literature classes. 

It is interesting to learn that a 
majority of the students find radio 
an aid in their school work. Another 
hopeful sign for teachers is that 64 
percent of the students indicated a 
preference for the kind of homework 
assignment that involved listening 
to a radio program. 

The results of this inquiry, how- 
ever fragmentary, pose a problem 
which cannot be dodged. The schools 
are neglecting a significant area of 
pupil experience. The possibilities 
for making students intelligent lis- 
teners are virtually limitless, and, 
when we recognize the universal 
pervasiveness of radio, our obliga- 
tion becomes clear and inescapable. 
We can, of course, wait for some- 
one to hand us a ready-made program 
of radio activities. But there is no 
need to wait. Here at hand is raw 
material crying to be converted into 
the stuff that makes for meaningful 
living. Meanwhile, another genera- 
tion has passed through our hands 
uninstructed in and unprepared to 
meet the uneluctable realities. 
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WHAT EVERY CLASSROOM TEACHER SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT TESTING 


D. WELtTy LEFEVER 


In Education 


Wa Y not leave measurement to 
the experts? Because the primary re- 
sponsibility for effective learning on 
the part of every pupil rests on the 
shoulders of the classroom teacher. 
It is an essential part of her task to 
know what progress each child is 
making. No research director or 
counselor can possibly take her place 
as the one who should be most 
thoroughly acquainted with indi- 
vidual weaknesses and needs. 

Why not trust the informal judg- 
ment of the teacher? While this 
judgment is not without value, it 
must rest on a foundation of fact. 
Tests of both the standardized and 
informal objective types are needed 
to assemble the complex pattern of 
pupil reactions. Tests avoid teacher 
bias and furnish a basis for compari- 
son and valuation. 

What is meant by the term “ob- 
jective test’? No matter how many 
persons score a test, the result will 
be the same if the test is objective. 
The difference between objective 
and subjective is relative, not abso- 
lute. At one extreme of a continuous 
scale we have the purely subjective 
judgment where no verification or 
agreement is possible. At the oppo- 
site end is the absolutely objective 
measure about which there can be no 
difference of opinion. The objective 
test is usually found somewhere be- 
tween these extremes. 


What is the difference between a 
standardized test and an informal 
objective test? Both are objective 
tests. The standardized test is, as a 
rule, more painstakingly constructed. 
The standardizing process includes 
giving the test to a large sampling 
of the type of pupils for whom the 
test is intended, determining the dif- 
ficulty of each of the items, making 
two or more equivalent forms, con- 
structing tables of norms or averages 
from the sampling of pupil scores, 
and measuring the reliability and 
validity of the test. 

When should a standardized test 
be used? A standardized measure is 
to be preferred when: (1) A com- 
parison with norms for the same 
type of class group is desired. (2) 
Achievement or capacity is to be re- 
ported in terms of scale values, such 
as grade placement or I.Q. (3) Ex- 
pert construction and careful sam- 
pling of items is needed for thor- 
oughgoing diagnosis. 

Can a classroom teacher construct 
an acceptable objective type test? 
Certainly; it has been accomplished 
many times. Common sense and a 
little intelligent care are the major 
requisites. 

When should the home-made va- 
riety of test be called on? The 
teacher-made test is especially in 
order when: (1) Frequent, informal 
quizzes are desired. (2) No stand- 
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ardized test exactly fits the course as 
taught. (3) Cost of published mate- 
rials would seriously limit the scope 
of the measurement program. 

What are some of the purposes or 
objectives in the use of tests? The 
classroom teacher may wish to: (1) 
Discover characteristic difficulties of 
the class revealing possible lack of 
effectiveness of instruction. (Class 
diagnosis.) (2) Locate individual 
pupil weaknesses and needs. (Indi- 
vidual diagnosis.) This is by far the 
most important use for any measure. 
(3) Differentiate the members of 
the class as to capacity or achieve- 
ment. (Marking and promotion.) 
(4) Provide an incentive for more 
effective study. (5) Assist the pupil 
in bringing together into an inte- 
grated whole his learning in the field. 
(6)Employ the test as a basis for 
guidance or grouping. (Prognosis. ) 
(7) Study pupil growth. 

What are the characteristics of a 
good test? A well-made measuring 
device for classroom service will: 
(1) Yield consistent results. It will 
be reliable. (2) Reflect the purposes 
and emphases actually present in the 
class work. The test will be valid. 
(3) Distinguish between the im- 
portant and the minor phases of pu- 
pil learning. (4) Sample broadly 
the achievement of each pupil. There 
must be enough questions of a type 
to challenge pupil interest and abil- 
ity. (5) Indicate through its results 
a balance as to difficulty. It will not 
be too easy or too difficult. (6) 
Avoid unfair, ambiguous, debatable, 


or “catchy” items. (7) Discriminate 
between levels of accomplishment. 
This will be true for each item, as 
well as for the test as a whole. (By 
checking the number of excellent 
pupils failing each item against a 
similar group of inferior pupils, it is 
possible to eliminate individual test 
items that are out of line with the 
test as a whole.) 

How can the classroom teacher 
select a good standardized test? The 
selection should be based on: (1) 
A study of the technical data fur- 
nished by the author which should 
include: (a) The reliability coeff- 
cient. Size and nature of group for 
whom reliability was measured 
should be indicated. (4) Validity 
measures. The correlation of the test 
with other recognized measures of 
criteria should be indicated. The 
author may also tell how the selec- 
tion of material for the test was 
made. (2) Simple and workable 
directions for scoring should be fur- 
nished in the manual. Note whether 
the key is planned for quick and ac- 
curate scoring. (3) The table of 
norms should be easily interpreted 
and used. The author should indi- 
cate what sampling of pupils was 
employed for determining the test 
norms. 

How should a test be interpreted? 
It must be kept constantly in mind 
that every test represents only a sam- 
ple of any pupil’s learning, therefore 
it is necessary to think of any score 
as a zone or range within which 
that pupil’s ability may be located, 
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and not as a definite point on a scale. 
Remember, also, that no test indi- 
cates directly what is taking place 
in the brain of the learner. The test 
offers an opportunity for pupil per- 
formance which it is hoped will 
constitute a fair index of the effi- 
ciency of the learning process itself. 
Common sense and an effort to avoid 
mechanical interpretations will as- 
sist the classroom teacher in being 
fair and wise in the use of tests. 
What are some of the weaknesses 
of tests, and what can be done to 
minimize them? (1) Tests tend to 
overemphasize the factual and skill 
elements in any field of study. Select 
some questions that deal with appli- 
cations; select others that require 
reasoning and understanding; sup- 
plement tests by observation of pupil 
interests and behavior which will 
tend to balance too great a stress on 
the memory of facts. (2) Tests fre- 
quently tend to be superficial. Add 
to the items which constitute an ex- 
tensive sampling of the field, other 
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items designed to require an inten- 
sive probing into underlying prin- 
ciples. (3) Objective type tests are 
sometimes accused of being too rig- 
idly mechanical. It may be necessary 
in some fields to sacrifice complete 
objectivity in order to gain desirable 
flexibility. Filling in tables or charts, 
preparing logical and organized out- 
lines, giving the essential steps em- 
ployed in reasoning the solution to 
a problem may be employed as a 
part of a test. 

How can teacher-observation of 
pupil behavior be improved? Subjec- 
tive judgments may be made more 
nearly objective by: (1) Making the 
judgments according to a systematic 
schedule or outline. (2) Looking 
for specific evidences of pupil inter- 
est, initiative, or growth. Judgments 
are often too vague and general to 
be of practical value. (3) Being 
critical of these judgments and of 
the evidences at hand. It is very 
easy to see exactly that for which 
one is looking. 


tion, University of Southern California. Reported 
from Education, LVIII (May, 1938), 520-22. 


E Welty Lefever is Associate Professor of roe 


—!'N order to check the efficiency of principals in adjusting 
quickly to the plans made by others and their efficiency in 
planning their own work, nine principals of the Berkeley, 
California, schools on the first afternoon of the néw semester 


were directed without previous notice to take temporary as- 
signments as principals of another school. 
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AUTO DRIVING COURSE 


CHARLES E. LANG 
In the A.V.A. Journal and News Bulletin 


an planning our safety driving 
course at Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, we held 
that the course must be practical in 
nature, adapted to school conditons, 
and administered to many students 
and not to just a few. 

In the theoretical part, we teach 
in regular classroom procedures all 
the theory about driving necessary to 
be known. We administer tests 
which bring out the physical charac- 
teristics of the pupil—his driving 
experience, the home acquaintance 
and possession of automobiles, his at- 
titudes, his progress in acquiring the 
knowledge and attitudes, traffic 
rules, codes and regulations, etc., the 
pedestrian’s and driver's rights and 
responsibilities. 

Having satisfied ourselves that 
the pupil knows his responsibilities 
and his place in the driving world, 
he is next given about seven hours of 
ptactice in manipulating the driving 
control parts of the car such as the 
steering wheel, clutch, brakes, accel- 
erator, gear-shifting lever, etc. For 
this work we use 30 old cars received 
from the Police Department which 
were cut down to remove all non- 
essentials, leaving nothing but the 
driver's compartment. To make the 
manipulation of these driving con- 


trols realistic, actual pictures of traf- 
fic conditions are shown by still and 
moving pictures and diagram. Stu- 
dents must react to these conditions. 
Each car and each driving control 
part is wired to a central panel, and 
the reactions of the students are al- 
ways visible on lights on this board. 

Having satisfied ourselves that the 
boy knows the theory and has had 
the practice of driving a dummy car, 
we then put him in a real car and put 
his theory and practice into opera- 
tion. For this we have a half-mile 
track planned to give him the practice 
of driving around blind corners, up 
and down grade, up to stop-light 
intersections, in and out of alleys 
and driveways, and around curves of 
all kinds. The first trip or trips are 
made with the instructor, and later 
the student is allowed to operate the 
car himself. All the details of driv- 
ing are practiced from inspecting the 
car as the first step (to ascertain its 
safe condition) and starting from a 
dead stop without the engine run- 
ning, through the other phases of 
operation. 

At the completion of the last part 
of his instruction, he is given a cer- 
tificate issued by the school stating he 
has satisfactorily completed the work 
as prescribed in the driving course. 


Journal and News Bulletin, XIII (May, 1938), 


[ Reported from the American Vocational Association ] 


99, 109. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Raymond Osborne 
has resigned as principal of the 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, 
on account of ill health and Herbert 
W. Smith, former principal of Field- 
ston School, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, has been appointed 
to the post... . W. W. Kemp, dean, 
of the school of education, Universi- 
ty of California, is retiring this year. 
.. . Giles W. Gray of the Louisiana 
State University has been elected 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech. . . . Alonzo G. Grace, 
assistant professor of education at 
the University of Rochester, has been 
elected commissioner of education 
for Connecticut to succeed Ernest W. 
Butterfield who recently resigned. 
... James N. Rule, principal of the 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and former superintendent of 
public instruction for Pennsylvania, 
died recently. . . . Herman A. 
Spindt, superintendent of the Kern 
County, Calif., High School and 
Junior College, has been named man- 
ager of the Bureau of Placement and 
Vocational Guidance of the Univer- 
sity of California in place of Mrs. 
May L. Cheney, who is retiring. . .. 
Walter H. Ryle has been appointed 
president of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville. 
... T. H. Alford, superintendent of 
the North Little Rock, Ark., schools, 
has been elected commissioner of 
education for Arkansas, succeeding 
W. E. Phipps. .. . J. G. Umstattdt 
of Wayne University will join the 


faculty of the department of educa- 
tion of the University of Texas at 
the end of the current academic year. 
Fuller L. Austin, superintendent 
of the New Canaan, Conn., schools, 
was accidentally killed by carbon 
monoxide poisoning last month. .. . 
Irving F. Pearson, superintendent of 
the Winnebago County, IIl., schools, 
has been appointed executive secte- 
tary of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, succeeding Robert C. 
Moore, resigned. . .. H. M. Ham- 
lin, professor of vocational education 
at Iowa State College, has joined the 
faculty of the University of Illinois 
as professor of agricultural educa- 
tion... . W. E. Peik has been ap- 
pointed dean of the college of edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. . .. 
James Marshall, a fusion member of 
the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation since 1935, has been elected 
president of the board. 


THE University of Michigan is in- 
augurating one of the country’s first 
tutorial systems in a state-supported 
institution during the fall of 1939. 
Modeled after the Oxford system, 
Michigan’s experiment will be given 
a five-year trial with a maximum of 
100 selected students who will enroll 
under the plan in their junior year. 


NEARLY 25 percent of the entire en- 
rollment of students in American 
colleges is handicapped by serious 
visual defects, according to a recent 
report of the Eye Health Committee 
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of the American Student Health As- 
sociation. Astigmatism, farsighted- 
ness, and lack of eye coordination are 
the principal defects listed in the re- 
port which urges a full ophthalmic 
examination for all students. 


THE American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion has endorsed the report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education and the related Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher bill now before the 
Congress providing for federal aid 
to education. Mr. Owen D. Young, 
acting chairman of the commission, 
stated that the endorsement does not 
necessarily mean that they believe in 
the principle of federal aid. He said, 
“The commission recognizes the 
need for federal aid at present, and, 
therefore, endorses the committee’s 
report... . . It is our belief that this 
aid will help reduce the inequalities 
in our educational programs.” 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, has been selected 
for the 69th annual convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators to be held February 25 
to March 2, 1939. 


A NATIONAL center for safety edu- 
cation will be established July 1 in 
the New York University Division 
of General Education it has been an- 
nounced by Chancellor Harry W. 
Chase. The center will be set up 
under a special grant of funds from 
the National Conservation Bureau, 
which is maintained and adminis- 
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tered by 61 stock casualty insurance 
companies. Herbert J. Stack, director 
of the education division of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, has been 
named director of the new center. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

June 9-11, Ninth Annual School 
Administrators Conference, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville. 

June 13-18, American Library 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

June 19-25, Pacific Conference of 
the New Education Fellowship, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

June 26-30, National Education 
Association, New York City. 

June 28-30, Eighth Annual Con- 
vention, Student Government Off- 
cers and Advisors, New York City. 

June 28-July 1, 31st Annual 
Meeting, American Home Econom- 
ics Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 30-July 1, Fifth Annual Con- 
ference on Business Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

July 5-6, Conference on Early 
Childhood Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

July 6-10, Stanford Education 
Conference, Stanford University, 
California. 

July 18, Seventh International 
Conference on Public Education, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

September 5-10, 46th Annual 
Meeting, American Psychological 
Association, Columbus, Ohio. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RATING OF 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


on rating instructional materials, 
the EDUCATION DIGEsT attempts to 
secure as many ratings as may be 
necessary to obtain a stable final 
rating. Probably readers do not realize 
how very small is the number of 
judgments really needed to reach 
the stage of diminishing returns in 
the case of books whose features 
are Clearly defined. 

To illustrate the point, the Epu- 
CATION DiGEsT recently secured 
ratings of a high school textbook 
from 18 competent individuals 
scattered throughout the country.* 
Our regular five-point rating scale 
was employed with A meaning ex- 
cellent; B, good; C, fair; D, poor; 
and E, very poor. For statistical pur- 
poses, a value of 5 was used for A, 
4 for B, 3 for C, 2 for D, and 1 
for E. 

The question arises: What kind of 
a rating is secured by taking fewer 
judgments? The following table 


shows the ratings when three are 
drawn by pure chance from the 18, 
the same for 6 ratings drawn by 
chance from the 18, for 9 drawn by 
chance, for 12 drawn by chance, for 
15 drawn by chance, and the rating 
when all 18 are used. 

From the table below it is appar- 
ent that there is comparatively little 
difference between the average rat- 
ings of 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18 
judges. With 3 raters, the rating 
seems to be a little high and with 
6 raters the rating seems to be a 
little low. However, with 9 raters 
the point of stability is reached as 
there is no difference whatsoever in 
the average ratings from 9 through 
18. 


* However, none of the 18 raters is 
from the University of Michigan School 
of Education faculty or the staff of the 
University Laboratory Schools as these 
persons do not prepare ratings for the 
EDUCATION DIGEST. 


Average Average Average Average Average Average 

ratings ratings ratings ratings ratings ratings 
Categories of 3 of 6 of 9 of 12 of 15 of 18 

judges judges judges judges judges judges 
4.7 3.8 4.2 4.1 4.2 4.1 
Workmanship .......... 5.0 4.5 4.8 4.9 4.8 4.8 
ne 5.0 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.5 4.7 
Teachability ............ 4.7 4.5 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.5 
Attractiveness .......... 5.0 4.7 5.0 4.8 5.0 4.9 
Average 4.8 44. 46 46 46 46 
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cation? Bul. Dept. Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
Jan., 1. 

Junior College Administrators, Philos- 
ophy of. Charles A. Lee and W. E. 
Rosenstengel. Jun. Col. J. Apr., 58. 

Junior College, the. Robert M. Hutchins. 
Ed. Rec. Feb., 52. 

Junior College, the Philosophy of the. 
Frederick Eby. Jun. Col. J. Sept., 37. 
Junior College, Unifying Secondary 
School and. A. J. Brumbaugh. J. 

Higher Ed. Mar., 54. 


Katin, Louis. Jewish Experiments in 
Education, Scottish Ed. J. Jan., 22. 

Keep the Public Schools Public! Paul F. 
Douglass. Soc. Front. Dec., 28. 

Kefauver, Grayson N. The School Ad- 
ministration Task. Soc, Front. Jan., 39. 

Keller, Franklin J. Out of Guidance into 
Curriculum. Cur. J. Feb., 7. 

Kelly, Frederick J. Higher Education and 
Nationalism. Sch. Life. Feb., 10. 

Kephart, Newell C. and Eleanor Saltz- 
man, Child Incorrigible. Char. Feb., 
a2. 


Kilpatrick, William H. The Future of 
Adult Education. Dec., 40. The 
Teacher’s Place in the Social Life of 
Today. Sept., 46. 

Koch, Harlan C. The High School Prin- 
cipal Looks at Himself. Sch. R. Oct., 
54. 


Lang, Charles E. Auto Driving Course. 
AV.A. J. & News Bul. June, 36. 

Lass, A. They Have Ears and They 
Hear Not. High Pts. June, 32. 

Latin America, Educational Trends in. 
Ernesto Galarza. Rep. Pan Amer. 
Union. Oct., 46. 

Lawes, Lewis E. The Products of Our 
Schools as I Find Them. May, 7. 

Lawson, F. Melvyn and George C. Jen- 
sen. The Tyranny of School Subjects. 
Cal. J. Sec. Ed. Apr., 54. 

Lee, Charles A. and W. E. Rosenstengel. 
Philosophy of Junior College Admin- 
istrators. Jun. Col. J. Apr., 58. 

Lefever, D. Welty. What Every Class- 
room Teacher Should Know About 
Testing. Ed. June, 33. 

Lescaze, William. Modern Buildings for 
Modern Education. Progres. Ed. June, 
10. 

Let’s Lift the Taboo. Thomas Parran. 
Nation’s Sch. Oct., 9. 

Let’s Teach the Facts. Aubrey Williams. 
Ed. Trends, Apr., 40. 

Life Earnings in Selected Occupations. 
Harold F. Clark. Occ. Jan., 60. 

Lindquist, Lilly. General Language in 
the Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Mod. Lang. J. Sept., 56. 

Little, Gladys M. For Those Who Drop 
Out. Nation’s Sch. Feb., 34. 

Loftus, John J. The Activity Program 
in New York City. Cur. J. Dec., 50. 
Lorge, Irving. Adult Learning. Ed. 

Trends. Oct., 14. 


Manheimer, Wallace A. In Defense of 
the Large High School. Sch. & Soc. 
Jan., 54. 

Married or Single? D. W. Peters. Na- 
tion’s Sch. Jan., 47. 

Martin, Vibella, and Marion Brown, An- 
ecdotal Records of Pupil Behavior. Cal. 
J. Sec. Ed. June, 22. 

Mason, John Brown. The University in 
Exile. Soc. Sci. Oct., 34. 

Mathematics and Intellectual Abilities. 
Harry J. Baker, Math. Teach. Nov., 58. 

May, Mark A. Educational Possibilities 
of Motion Pictures. J. Ed. Soc. Jan., 57. 
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Measuring Public Education. Clarence E. 
Ridley, Herbert A. Simon, and Hen- 
rietta Rybczynski. Pub. Mgt. Mar., 60. 

Mental-Hygiene Implications of Nonat- 
tendance. Edward E. Harkavy. Men. 
Hygiene. Jan., 44. 

Mexico, the Revolution of Education in. 
Francisco Castillo Najera. May, 15. 
Miller, Persis K. A Community School 
in a Large City System. Progres. Ed. 

Mar., 27. 

Mississippi, Education in. Alma Hick- 
man. Harvard Ed. R. Mar., 12. 

Monroe, Marion. Diagnostic and Reme- 
dial Procedures in Reading. Ed. Rec. 
Mar., 24. 

Mother Looks at Education, a. Miriam 
Righter. Sch. Ex. Dec., 52. 

Motion Pictures, Educational Possibil- 
ities of. Mark A. May. J. Ed. Soc. Jan., 

Movies and Propaganda, the. Prop. Anal. 
Apr. 34. 

Munro, Thomas. Modern Art and Social 
Problems. Nov., 43. 

McAfee, Mildred H. The Plight of the 
Educated Man. Harvard Ed. R. Dec., 
47. 

McCain, Virgil B. Is Your School 
Fighting Syphilis? Miss. Ed. Ad. Feb., 
28 


McConnell, T. R. A New Plan for Con- 
centration. J. Higher Ed. Dec., 16. 
McKay, Angus G. The School Car. Can. 

Sch. J. Jan., 27. 


Najera, Francisco Castillo. The Revolu- 
tion of Education in Mexico. May, 15. 

Nathan, Winfred B. Health Education 
in Negro Public Schools. J. Negro Ed. 
Dec., 54. 

Neblett, Thomas F. Youth Movements 
in the United States. Annals Am. Acad. 
Pol. & Soc. Sci. Jan., 10. 

Nelson, Thomas H. Changing Concepts 
of Adult Education. J. Ed. Soc. Sept., 
54. 

Neophyte in a Laboratory of Democracy, 
a. Barbara Jane Young. Cal. J. Sec. Ed. 
Dec., 42. 

New Era in Education? a. Boyd H. Bode. 
Editorial. Oct. 

Newlon, Jesse H. Public Support for a 
Social Studies Program. Teach. Col. 
Rec. May, 58. 

New Plan for Concentration, a. T. R. 
McConnell. J. Higher Ed. Dec., 16. 
Nichols, Frederick G. School Administra- 
tion and Business Training. Ed. Feb., 
26. Vocational Training for the Dis- 


Under 


tributive 
George-Deen Act. J. Bus. Ed. Jan., 4, 

Norton, John K. and Margaret A. Edu. 
cational Notes on a 35,000-Mile Jour. 
ney. J. Amer. Assn. Univ. Women, 
May, 43. 


Occupations 


Orientation. Goodwin Watson. Sor, 
Front. Nov., 49. 

Other Side, the. Miriam Page. Engl. J. 
Sept, 

Our Sons Specialize. Gilbert E. Doan, 


Amer. Scholar, Nov., 53. 


Page, Miriam. The Other Side. Engl. J. 
Sept., 22. 

Parent Observation of Classroom Activ- 
ities. Edith M. Erb, Leon E. Slavens, 
and Helen R. Gumlick. Childh. Ed. 
Feb., 22. 

Parran, Thomas. Let’s Lift the Taboo. 
Nation’s Sch. Oct., 9. 

Peace and the Schools. Sherman Gunder- 
son. Soc. Studies. Jan., 30. 

Peace, Let’s Try Education for. Emily V. 
Baker. Soc. Ed. Mar., 34. 

Pelphrey, Nell. Social Arts for Boys. 
Pract. Home Econ. May, 42. 

Personal Relationships. American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators. Youth 
Ed. Today. May, 1. 

Peters, D. W. Married or Single? Na- 
tion’s Sch. Jan., 47. 

Philosophizing Enroute. Paul Rehmus. 
Mich, Ed. J. Sept., 29. 

Pilant, Richard. Teachers, Texts, and 
Current Problems. Soc. Ed. Nov., 34. 

Pittsburgh Accepts the Challenge. James 
N. Rule. Occ. Dec., 8. 

Plight of the Educated Man, the. Mildred 
H. McAfee. Harvard Ed. R. Dec., 47. 
Politics, Teachers and. Morgan Jones, 

Teach. Wor. & Schm. June, 14. 

Population Changes on American Edu- 
cation, the Effect of. Educational 
Policies Commission. Apr., 1. 

Pratt, Orville C. The Welfare of Teach- 
ers. June 30. 

Principals, Causes of Turnover Among. 
Donald L. Simon. Sch. Ex. Sept., 7. 
Products of Our Schools as I Find Them, 

the. Lewis E. Lawes. May, 7. 

Propaganda Analysis. The Movies and 
Propaganda. Apr. 34. 

Pseudo-Teaching vs, Teaching Pupils to 
Learn. E. C. Cline. Sch. R. June, 1. 

Public Library for American Youth, the 
Program of the. Clarence E. Sherman. 
Engl. J. Feb., 44. 

Pulliam, Roscoe, The Influence of the 
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Federal Government in Education. 
Sch. & Soc. Mar., 17. 
Putting Parnassus on Wheels. James M. 


Spinning. Sch. Ex. Oct., 52. 


Ratcliffe, Ella B. Self-Help Colleges. Sch. 
Life. June, 26. 

Ratings of Instructional Materials, The 
Education Digest. Sept., 32. Oct., 32. 
Nov., 32. Dec., 32. Jan., 32, Feb., 32. 
Mar., 32. Apr., 32. May, 32. June, 24. 

Reading Clinic, the Significance of the. 
Stella S. Center. Engl. J. June, 12. 

Reading, Diagnostic and Remedial Pro- 
cedures in. Marion Monroe. Ed. Ree. 
Mar., 24. 

Reading Experiment, the Negaunee. Ruth 
C. Schoonover. Engl. J. Nov., 14. 

Reading for Meaning. Paul A. Witty. 
Engl. J. Apr., 18. 

Reading, the Experience Method in. 
Charles A, Smith. E/. Sch. J. Dec., 34. 

Reading, the Study of Disabilities in. 
Helen M. Robinson. E/. Sch. J. Nov., 


ile 

Read? What Do You Mean—Learning to. 
W. B. Townsend, Ed. Meth. May, 12. 

Reals, W. H., and Don Beane. College 
Recruiting in Illinois. Ed. Rec. Nov., 

Recreation, Coordinating Education and. 
M. M. Chambers. Sch. & Soc. Dec., 
11, 

Reed, Edna, Some Experiences with Chil- 
dren and Their Books. Ed. Meth. Apr., 
29. 

Reeves, Floyd W. The Purpose and 
Functions of the Advisory Committee 
on Education. Sept., 10. 

Rehmus, Paul. Philosophizing Enroute. 
Mich. Ed. J. Sept. 29. 

Reynolds, Rollo G. Some Larger Tasks 
for Elementary Schools. Teach. Col. 
nee. Apr. 11. 

Ridley, Clarence E., Herbert A. Simon, 
and Henrietta Rybczynski. Measuring 
Public Education. Pub, Mgt. Mar., 60. 

Righter, Miriam. A Mother Looks at 
Education. Sch. Ex. Dec., 52. 

Ringdahl, N. Robert. Extra-Curricular 
Activities in the Elementary School. 
Sch. Act. Nov., 52. 

Roberts, Holland D. English Teachers 
Face the Future. Eng/. J. Mar. 49. 
Robinson, Helen M. The Study of Dis- 

abilities in Reading. E/. Sch. J. Nov., 


Rockwell, John G. Education Faces 
American Democracy. Ed. Trends. 
Nov., 40. 


Rosenstengel, W. E. and Charles A. Lee. 
Philosophy of Junior College Adminis- 
trators. Jun, Col. J. Apr., 58. 

Rugg, Earle. Experience in Curriculum 
Making. Cur. J. Sept., 43. 

Rule, James N. Pittsburgh Accepts the 
Challenge. Occ. Dec., 8. 

Ruthven, Alexander G. Leadership or 
Regimentation in Higher Education. 
Ed, Rec. Sept., 15. ; 

Rybczynski, Henrietta, Herbert A. Simon, 
and Clarence E. Ridley. Measuring 
Public Education. Pub. Mgt. Mar., 60. 


Salaries, Some Current Issues in the 
Scheduling of Teachers’. Willard S. 
Elsbree. Teach. Col. Rec. Dec., 20. 

Saltzman, Eleanor, and Newell C. Kep- 
hart. Child Incorrigible. Char. Feb., 12. 

Sandiford, Peter. Curriculum Revision in 
Canada. Sch. Mar., 22. 

Scholastic Sabotage. Florence D. Town- 
send. High Pts. Oct., 44. 

School Administration and Business 
Training. Frederick G. Nichols. Ed. 
Feb., 26. 

School Administration, Extending De- 
mocracy to. Frank E. Baker. Amer. 
Teach. Jan., 42. 

School Administration Task, the. Grayson 
N. Kefauver. Soc. Front. Jan., 39. 

School Buildings for Community Use. N. 
L. Engelhardt. J. Adult Ed. May, 46. 

School Car, the. Angus G. McKay. Can. 
Sch. J. Jan., 27. 

School Photographer. George A, Stracke. 
Nation’s Sch. Nov., 30. 

Schools and Education in 1937. J. B. Ed- 
monson. Univ. Mich. Sch. Ed. Bul. 
Mar., 9. 

Schoonover, Ruth C. The Negaunee 
Reading Experiment. Engl. J. Nov., 14. 

Schwitalla, Alphonse M. Sincerity in 
Education. North Cen. Assn. Q. Oct., 
49. 

Scottish Education Department. Air Raid 
Precautions in Schools. Scottish Ed. J. 
Feb., 59. 

Secondary Education, a Program of Uni- 
versal. Harl R. Douglass. Sec. Ed. for 
Youth in Mod. Amer, Sept., 1. 

Secondary Education, Obstacles to Prog- 
ress in. Clyde M. Hill, N. Y. State 
Ed. Feb., 41. 

Secondary School, a New Type of. John 
A. Sexson. Bul. Dept. Sec.-Sch. Prin. 
Mar., 52. 

Secondary Schools, Implications for the. 
Harl R. Douglass. Sec. Ed. for Youth 
in Mod. Amer. Oct., 16. 
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Secondary Schools, Judgments of Parents 
Concerning American. Walter Crosby 
Eells. Sch. & Soc. Nov., 6. 

Seeking a Middle Ground. Dora V. 
Smith. Engl. J. Sept., 23. 

Serious Charge, a. W. W. Charters. J. 
Higher Ed. Nov., 1. 

Sexson, John A. A New Type of Sec- 
ondary School. Bul. Dept. Sec.-Sch. 
Prin. Mar., 52. 

Shall the People Control Their Schools? 
George Drayton Strayer. Apr., 44. 
Sherman, Clarence E. The Program of 
the Public Library for American 

Youth. Engl. J. Feb., 44. 

Short, Lloyd M. Education for Civic 
Leadership. Soc. Ed. Dec., 26. 

Simon, Donald L. Causes of Turnover 
Among Principals. Sch. Ex. Sept., 7. 
Simon, Herbert A., Henrietta Rybczynski, 
and Clarence E. Ridley. Measuring 
Public Education. Pub. Mgt. Mar., 60. 

Sincerity in Education. Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla. North Cen. Assn. Q. Oct., 
49. 

Six-Four-Four Plan in Operation, a. 
E. F. Farner. Bul. Dept. Sec.-Sch, Prin. 
June, 17. 

Slavens, Leon E., Edith M. Erb, and 
Helen R. Gumlick. Parent Observa- 
tion of Classroom Activities. Childh. 
Ed, Feb., 22. 

Smith, Bertha. The Yonkers Plan of 
Community Organization. J. Ed. Soc. 
Mar., 14. 

Smith, Charles A. The Experience 
Method in Reading. E/. Sch. J. Dec., 
34. 

Smith, Dora V. Seeking a Middle 
Ground. Engl. J. Sept., 23. 

Smith, Helen Norman. Trends in Health 
and Physical Education. J. Health & 
Phys. Ed. Feb., 30. 

Snedden, David. Vocational Education: 
Next Stages. Sch. & Soc. Feb., 23. 
Social Arts for Boys. Nell Pelphrey. 

Pract. Home Econ. May, 42. 

Social Problems Without a Textbook, 
Teaching. H. E. Dewey. Soc. Studies. 
Mar., 56. 

Social Sciences, Improvement of Schol- 
arship in the. Pitirim A. Sorokin. J. 
Soc. Phil. Nov., 46. 

Social Sciences, the Development and 
Appraisal of Workbooks in the. R. 
M. Tryon. Sch. R. Feb., 56. 

Social Studies—From the Viewpoint of 
the Learner. Theophil W. H. Irion. 
Soc. Ed. Apr., 37. 

Social Studies Program, Public Support 


for a. Jesse H. Newlon. Teach. Col, 
Rec. May, 58. 

Sociology Instruction, Vitalizing. J. Pope 
Dyer. Soc. Studies. Feb., 40. 

Some Experiences with Children and 
Their Books. Edna Reed. Ed. Meth, 
Apr., 29. 

Some Physiological Effects of Activity, 
Adrian G. Gould. J. Health & Phys, 
Ed. Oct., 26. 

Sorokin, Pitirim A. Improvement of 
Scholarship in the Social Sciences. J. 
Soc. Phil. Nov., 46. 

Spafford, Ivol. Education for Home Liv- 
ing in the Secondary Schools. J]. Home 
Econ. Apr., 26. 

Special Education for the Physically 
Handicapped Child. J. W. Studebaker, 
Oct., 12. 

Spelling, Five Questions About. Clifford 
Woody. Univ. Mich. Sch. Ed. Bul.® 
Sept., 48. 

Spinning, James M. Putting Parnassus on 
Wheels. Sch. Ex. Oct., 52. 

Starr, Mark. Workers’ Education—CIO 
Model. Soc. Front. Feb., 37. 

State School Systems, 1935-1936, Ad- 
vance Statistics of. David T. Blose. 
Dec., rear cover. 

Stracke, George A. School Photographer. 
Nation’s Sch. Nov., 30. 

Strayer, George Drayton. Shall the Peo- 
ple Control Their Schools? Apr., 44. 

Studebaker, J. W. Education for the 85 
Percent. Mar., 37. Special Education 
for the Physically Handicapped Child. 
Oct. 22: 

Subject Registrations. Carl A. Jessen. 
Sch. Life. Dec., 4. 

Syphilis? Is Your School Fighting. Virgil 
B. McCain. Miss. Ed. Ad. Feb., 28. 


Taxpayers’ Associations—a Menace to 


Education? Helen Halter. Clearing 
House. Nov., 20. 

Taylor, Hoy. A Day’s Work of a College 
Dean. Peabody J. Ed. Sept., 51. 

“Teacher Sued for Damages.” Daniel R. 
Hodgdon, Nation’s Sch. Mar., 58. 

Teacher’s Place in the Social Life of To- 
day, the. William H. Kilpatrick, Sept., 
46. 

Teachers, Texts, and Current Problems. 
Richard Pilant. Soc. Ed. Nov., 34. 

Teachers, the Mental Health of. Fit to 
Teach. May, 20. 

Teachers, the Welfare of. Orville C. 
Pratt. June, 30. 

Technological Education, a Forecast of. 
Karl T. Compton. Sc7. Mon. Jan., 8. 
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Testing, What Every Classroom Teacher 
Should Know About. D. Welty Le- 
fever. Ed. June, 33. 

Textbooks, the Policy of Prolonging the 
Life of. Roy W. Feik. E/. Sch. J. Apr., 
42. 

The Mental Health of Teachers. Fit to 
Teach. May, 20. 

They Have Ears and They Hear Not. 
A. H. Lass, High Pts. June, 32. 

Tiegs, Ernest W. The 1.Q. and Individual 
Guidance. Ed. Scene, June, 28. 

Townsend, Florence D. Scholastic Sabo- 
tage. High Pts. Oct., 44. 

Townsend, W. B. What Do You Mean— 
Learning to Read? Ed. Meth. May, 12. 

Trabue, M. R. The Bliss of Ignorance in 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
H. Sch. J. Sept., 34. 

Tradition in Education. Robert M. 
Hutchins. Harvard Ed. R. Sept., 40. 
Tryon, R. M. The Development and Ap- 
praisal of Workbooks in the Social 

Sciences. Sch. R. Feb., 56. 

Tucker, Robert Leonard. The Conflict 
Between Conscience and the State. 
Relig. Ed. Oct., 20. 

Tyranny of School Subjects, the. George 
C. Jensen and F, Melvyn Lawson. Cal. 
J. Sec. Ed. Apr., 54. 


Ulmer, Gilbert, Teaching Geometry to 
Aid Logical Thinking. Math. Teach. 
Feb., 50. 

Uncle Sam: Schoolmaster. Lewis R. Al- 
derman, Christian Sci. Monitor. Apt., 
50. 

University in Exile, the. John Brown 
Mason. Soc. Sc7. Oct. 34. 


Visual Aids, New Understanding 
Through. Edgar Dale. Ed. Dec., 56. 
Vocational Education: Next Stages. Da- 
vid Snedden. Sch. & Soc. Feb., 23. 
Vocational Training for the Distributive 
Occupations Under the George-Deen 
Act. Frederick G. Nicholls. J. Bus, Ed. 
Jan., 4. 

I Have Hired 


Washburne, Carleton. 


Many Teachers. Inst. Mar., 42. Fit the 
Course of Study to the Child. Nat. Par. 
Teach, Oct., 6. 

Watson, Goodwin. 
Front. Nov., 49. 

Wells, H. G. The Informative Content 
of Education. Sch. & Soc. Oct., 1. 

What I Observed in Some Paris Lycees. 
Theodore Huebener. Mod. Lang. J. 
Mar., 46. 

What Is Important in Education? Burton 
P. Fowler. Ed. Rec. Oct., 38. 

Wheat, Leonard B. The Flexible Progress 
Group System. E/. Sch. J. Jan., 13. 
White, Naomi John. But What Do the 
Guinea Pigs Think? Clearing House. 

June 4. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. College Football 
Costs. Sch. & Soc. June, 20. 

Williams, Aubrey. Let's Teach the 
Facts. Ed. Trends. Apr., 40. 

Wilson, M. L. Education for the Agri- 
culture of Tomorrow. Progres. Ed. 
Nov., 37. 

Witty, Paul A. Reading for Meaning. 
Engl. J. Apr., 18. 

Woody, Clifford. Five Questions About 
Spelling. Univ. Mich. Sch. Ed. Bul. 
Sept., 48. 

Workers’ Education—CIO Model. Mark 
Starr. Soc. Front. Feb. 37. 

Working Men and Women, Studies for. 
Birgit Magnusdotter Hedstrom. Amer. 
Scand. R. Dec., 37. 

World of Machines—and People, a. E. 
W. Butterfield. Apr. 5. 

Wrightstone, J. W. Are Essay Examina- 
tions Obsolete? Soc. Ed. Oct., 23. 


Orientation. Soc. 


Young, Barbara Jane. A Neophyte in a 
Laboratory of Democracy. Cal. J. Sec. 
Ed. Dec., 42. 

Youth and the Family. M. M. Chambers. 
Sch. & Soc. Oct., 56. 

Youth Find Jobs? Where will. Merritt 
M. Chambers. Occ. Sept., 19. 

Youth Movements in the United States. 
Thomas F. Neblett. Annals Amer. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. Jan., 10. 

Youth, the Needs of. Rev. George John- 
son. Cath. Ed. R. Mar., 40. 


Free Sample Copies 


We will be glad to send free sample copies to persons 
who would be interested if you will send their names to 
the Circulation Manager. 
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Announcement 


Hereafter, the EDUCATION DicgsT will be published 9 
times a year, instead of 10, the June issue being elimi- 
nated. This change is made at the suggestion of a num- 
ber of subscribers and conforms to current practice 
among educational periodicals. Considerable difficulty 
is experienced in delivering June magazines because of 
changes of address for the summer months. 


Group Subscription Rates 
$1.50 a year 


If ten or more subscriptions are sent in together, the sub- 
scription price is reduced from $2.00 to $1.50 a year, 
providing the magazines can be sent to one address and 
one check accompanies the order. 


$1.75 a year 


If five to ten subscriptions are sent in together, the sub- 
scription price is reduced from $2.00 to $1.75 a year, 
providing the magazines can be sent to one address and 
one check accompanies the order. 


Student Subscription Rate 


75c a semester (5 issues) 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST can serve as a very convenient 
type of collateral reading in education courses. We will 
be glad to enter subscriptions for students at the rate of 
75c a semester (5 issues) in lots of ten or more sent to 
one address with one check accompanying the order. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
P.O. Box 100 Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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